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annish- | and so made subject to death, with all miseries, death as soon as he sinned. Hence he| not of course, as to the reality and verity of the 
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place to different objects to | Se that both Adam and Christ stand alone. The knowledge, alienation of affection, suspicion and | East) but as to the possibility of giving it tangi- 
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to his seed, any more than Adam’s offence to his | communion with God, are under his wrath and curse,| With his Maker. Yet this book would persuade) 3. Nothing is set forth in this charge but the 
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placing to the account of persons and things, TuaT | of their sin—he ‘was not, legally speaking, puD- | death itself and to the pains of hell forever.” * . : ; . 
paid advance or WHICH PROPERLY BELONGS TO THEM. ‘This I consider | ished for them. This is the system taught in| Qn these a remark or two: 1. This corraption this according. that if men able 
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as its proper meaning his book. ‘There are some incipient charges Of | of nature is of itself sin, as well as all the mo- the of Gadi 


knowledge, and true holiness. Yet Mr. Barnes} Now on the comment itself, (1) Mr. B. ad- 


in the 6: “ Eli thought she (Hannah) had been | smaller comparative consequence; and if ab-| yon, thereof” 9. This corruption of nature 
mits that the phrase, ** they that are in the fleeh,”” 


4A liberal discount to Agents who become responsible; 
drunken—Hanan and Mattaniah, the treasurers were | stracted from the rest and considered in them- which is sin, doth in its own nature bring guilt| sa Shs be was ienerent of law aul ail 
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connected chain of evidence, which increases a8} geath and hell forever. No! says Mr. B., all 


until all arrearages are puid, except at . 
the publisher. be also in deed when we are present—I reckon that ~~ opelaky tader 
Notices of removals, orders for discontinuance, and Communi- | the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to | W® advance. One position implies another, and/ mankind are not under his wrath and curse by} What was thie image ? | thee | h thei if 
cations must be post paid. oma Notes of solvent Banks re- | be compared to the glory that shall be revealed in us.” the consequences then follow. So, in viewing | their fall; they must first act voluntarily, and| Col. iii. 10: “ And have put on the neuen aiid oats aaa cas ~~ Begs — 
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be mot be eee —— w# °°! what they are, or appear to be. To impnte sin in this | relation to the entire system. I dy to 
ae pa: me charge guilt upon the er in a judicial | proceed with the am ve Beiibad. tied th ere | ., Confession of Faith, chap. x. sec. 1. All those oon Clearly then the image of God, in which | Moderator, I affirm the plain meaning of this lan- 
way, or with a view to punishment. Thus Shimei | are three questions to be asked on each, viz: 1. 4 + | gage te sbi 
Reported for the New York Observer. besought David that his iniquity might not be imputed | Are the words, alleged to contain error, in the of she simpre 
to him; thus the man is pronounced blessed to whom | book? not whether they do contain truth or| and dea “4 sabi oh P thence seo ture of it. _ | mind is able to take any other meaning out of it. 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. the Lord imputeth not iniquity: and thus Paul prayed | falsehood : b Path in which they are by nature, to gré - | Rom. ii. 15: “Which shew the work of the law| (3) The writer however illustrates, ** A child 
that the sin of those who deserted him might not be wean ggg they there } =, Ate they con- salvation by Jesus Christ; enlightening their minds sp1- ritten in their hearts.” may be obstinate, proud, and disobedient and 
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"Th e first general remark I have to make It is to the doping. I shall of come most freely, being made willing by his grace. fte first and what remains upon the 
first pas te i i 
4 e first passage I shall quote in proof of this This shows that all whom God has predestinat Gentile conscience is a debased relic. inquiry.” ie aan hied ot ability is a n 


or placing to the account of persons and things, THAT 
relates to the manner in which I speak. It has WHICH DOES NOT PROPERLY BELONG TO THEM, AS tuoucn | Charge is from Mr. Barnes’ Notes on the Romans. ed he calls: and that such as committed no vo-| ep. ij, 16. 17: “And the Lord God commanded of men in seference to theit (renter. as ieaiieel 


in =. pis all this, and in all other sin, man is —, were a sen- | man, saying, Of every tree,” &c. of the child in reference to its parent. A child 
- | voluntary.’ t i om sin: 

that L have a strong prejudice against the party | lowing passages—“ And this your heave-offering shall Haca’ie language too plain to be misunderstood at sa; aaa ‘sii abn fisnir oe in yolun.|, his reveals to us the covenant of works; but/ can convert itself from a state of disobedience to 
accused: and in a large promiscuous assembly, | be reckoned unto you as though it were the corn of the | or explained away: it affirms the very point to| tary action: | waive, unti] we come to that more directly, all | a state of obedience; the unrenewed sinner can 
such as this, there are no doubt, many persons threshing-floor and us the fulness of the wine-press— | he proved : ; remark upon it. If such transaction as our Con-/| convert himself from that state to a state of obe- 
who seldom have had the opportunity of witness- | Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and holdest me for ut : . I will now quote a few Scripture proofs, and | gegion represents, ever did take place, then this | dience. 
ing the proceedings of deliberative bodies, and | thine enemy—I! the circumcision keep the righteous- Meer ° next proof is from page 123 of the same | jeave this branch of the charge. | imputation of ignorance to Adam is as unscriptu-| (4) I cannot in justice refrain from the remark, 
who do not consider, as they should do, the pecu- | ness of the law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted “Th : Eph. ii. 3. “ And were by nature the children of} ral as it is unbecoming the wisest of his sons. that the whole comment is assertion; dogmatic 
jiarities of manner which often characterize those | for circumcision—If he hath wronged thee, or oweth ere 1s no reason to believe that they [men] are | wrath.” : : assertion. Here it would seem the annotator felt 
who conduct these proceedings. By such persons | thee aught, put that on mine account.” condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his} Rom. iii. 19. “ That all the world may become guilty Charge ILI. that he was writing for children and young 
1 have often been misunderstood. and have been| .1¢ 181 this latter sense that I understand the term | $10 [meaning Adam’s sin] without participation, of | before God.” My third charge is, that Mr. Barnes teaches: | people. 

supposed to be speaking under eaiet excitement when applied to justification. “ Abraham believed their own, or without personal sin, any morethan that} Psalm ]i.5. “I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin] ,, That a bin: i bike (5) **We are yet without strength.” This e 

aud from a very bad of feelin him for rightcousnese— are approved by the work of Christ, or held to be | did my mother conosive me.” God” | remark of the Apostle,” he says, “has refer- | 

truth, there Me nothing of it Those on him that jus- These passages cannot be turned aside. They ‘th ence only to the of the before the 

Know ‘me, know that I'am in the habit of| nena” ‘The or reckoning in thew Here ia a distinct denial of men’s liability to | ineontestably that man is a sinner, inde-| as cccurs in verse (lo phoneme | was made.” course, now the def 

is not a judging of as but as they are not, punishment until actual sin shall occur: and pe this kos.) It does not mean the mind itself, the intellect, of not exist; are 

speak in public, and that 1 always speak wit : ape a : : is is one item of the system the will; i thatthe mind or th without strength. ‘he atonement has remove 

P public, ys sp as though they were. I donot think that faith here means | is the argument for it: action in the one case ia book : and it will be necessary to touch again the | ;, ie -teaa  coe d to God : “be . aa | tek inability =i consequently put men in a sal- 


much appareat feeling in my manner: and in truth | the righteousness of the Messiah: for it is expressly as necessar ion j ‘ : 

y as action in the other; so that if rh 
a Intrinsic Importance, and yet appear to a ic nishment, no exposedness to eternal death, no pu- Pp (it) here the J Jy “Thi uf an 
in it. It is not to be inferred, | te hie | nishment, no condemnation. Before any thing of Charge. IT. things of the flesh. net 
an ope will not be, from the fact of the speak- | "spe P sstah, ” o*_ | this, there must be voluntary persoral action. Mr. Barnes teaches “ that Adam (before and after | itself is not subject to his law, but that the minding of (6) In thin eadiene, the carnal mind is taken 


mee rsa peg emai oe ¥ The argument of the above quotation is bor- | his fall t of hi ] relations to sucha | hostile to his | The Apostle d 
ibed to faith, is in th . . - | his was ignorant of his moral relations 4/ those things is hostile is law. e Apostle does s . Pa eh 
rowed from P elagius—not indeed, I suppose, im- that did not know the consequences of his not any opinion about the metaphysical ability he 
| but as that which receives from the Saviour’s fulness. | mediately, but really. It is his precise argument, | sin would or should reach any further than to natural | of man, or discuss that question at all. The amount} ,. 4, SY ‘ber otters Bots. 
very unjustly. I pray therefore the Synod, if But if it were allowed that faith in these passages | and how nearly in his words you shall judge, | death.” ‘ of his affirmation is simply, that the minding of the lion,” and this acting is personified, and srevenspal 
there shall appear any excitement in my discus- really means the object believed in, still this was Sot Pelagius says: : Under this charge my proof is a note on p. 115. | flesh, the supreme uttention to its dictates and desires, | 198 !t the question is raised ; can it be subject to 
sion of these charges, to consider my peculiar Abrahbun’s own ri hte d could be I , . aa ie det aanae tae d t be subject to the laws of God.| ‘the law of God? Has it the acting ability to 
Dhi COU properly | “If Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the | Proof. Note p. 115. “If an inquiry be made ot and canno 2 
habits aod training. Dr. Darrach of Philadel- d bv h ean f thi th evanighdet They are wholly contradictory and irreconcileable,| obey the law? Now this is forced and unna- 
hi counted by him who judges of things as they are, a8 | righteousness of Christ profits those who believe not.” | here, how Adam would understand this, (the threaten. | y | of 
a, Cautioned me on this subject. He told me being so. It was reckoned unto him as if it were his: | _¥i/ner ij. 370. ing of death,) I reply that we have no reason to think | Just as much as the love of falsehood is inconsistent val oe thy jecestions aa speuiediaun ie 


had two voices, one of them natural in its tone; | and the effects or benefits of it were actually imparted : ‘ ‘ h : ferrine to thing more | With the laws of truth ; as intemperance is inconsistent 
f oa The only difference between this argument and then the ia eee of tha i with the laws of temperance ; and as adultery is a vio- | conclusion, ** So then, they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.’? The carnal mind (to phro- 


but that when I became excited, I had another | to him: but this was all. Abraham did not become a ‘ 
voice, which sometimes amounted to a perfect | meritorious, or cease to be unworthy. Mr. Barnes’ is, that it is more pointed and pithy,| (¢Goq. Moses does not intimate that he was learned | lation of the seventh commandment. But whether the | 
squeal. [a laugh.] I am aware of the fact: it ismy | “ What is it to place our righteousness in the obedi- because less burdened with verbiage. It is the | in the nature of laws and penalties, and his narrative | ™@4n himself might not obey the law ; whether he has/nema tees sarkos) is therefore equivalent to 

same precise argument. Now, ought not a Pres-| would lead us to suppose that this was all that would | °F has not ability to do it—is a question which the | « they that are in the flesh,” i. e. unregenerate 


mistortuae. 1 lettmy home with abad cold, which | ence of Christ, (says Calvin,) but to affirm that hereby aad | 3 a 
1 have siace greatly increased; and this I fear will only are we accounted righteous; because the obe- byterian minister to be alarmed, when he finds | occur to Adam. And indeed there is the highest evi- apostle does not touch, and on which this passage | men, ‘I‘hese are unable to be themselves pleasing 
dience of Christ is imputed to us as iF 1r WERE our | himself inadvertently (if it so be) using the same | dence the case admits of, that this was his understand- | Should not be adduced. For whether the law of a par- | 19 God; or by their conduct to please him. ‘Ihey 


aggra t il. ot | 

I remark that the object of with and for ing of it. For in the account of the infliction of the = is are unable says the apostle: that is true, says hie 
t is thus aiso that 1 understand the imputation of | t ? Can any thin si i , in God? in. | virtue, and whether the sinner is a ; 

P e same purpose y g possibly prove | penalty, after the law was violated, in God’s a acs a pursue © diffetont path, are song anna expositor, but they can turn and then it must be 


— ee ap — nee a tt WAS! sin toChrist. He was accounted in the divine admin- | more conclusively unity of doctrine? But I have | terpretation of it, in Gen. iii. 19, there is still no re y 

Sect : © truths ane therevy tosecure | istration as if he were, or had been the sinner, that those | more of the same. ence to any thing further. “ Dust thou art and unto | quiries. i This doctrine of human ability is contrary to 
uaton 1a action, and put an end to the dissensions | who believe in him might be accounted as if they were,| How can a man be considered guilty by God of | 4ust thou shalt return.” Now itis incredible that Adam | Js not subject.—It is not in subjection to the com- ~ ‘ a e of human ability y 
which so much afflict us. For it will, I trust, be | or Aad been righteous. ; ees oe | should have understood this as referring to what has | mand of God. The minding of the flesh is opposed to | Me Standards. 
made to sppear that the innovations of doc- that sin which he Knows not to be his own! for if it is spiritual death,” and to “eternal death,” | that law, and thus shows thyt it is hostile to God. 
trine introduced into the bounds of the Synod of| 1 have quoted this passage in order to show that | necessary, own; but if his own, it is | on neither in the threatening, nor in the account of| Neither indeed can be.— This is absolute and certain. 
Philadelphia, have been the great leading cause | the doctrine of impuTation is one of the deepest 3 infliction of the sentence, is there the slightest re- | It is impossible that it should be. There is the utmost to holly i clined “all d 
of all that distraction i : importance. He who touches it, shakes the foun- | ‘28?¥% 48 quoted, bib. hep. vol. 11, p. 102, cord it. ve done great injury in | inability in regard to it. The things are utterly irre- | *° 9% 8000, and wholly in to all, evil, do p 

i ction in our counsels, and: that P : : . . rded reference to Men have done g jury any = - all actual transgressions 
excitement of personal feeling which has go long | 4tion of a sinner’s hope. The expressions here My third proof is from page 192 of the same} the cause of correct interpretation, by carrying their | concileable. But the affirmation does not mean that the i. Soe Mae ee 
agitated us all. When those doctrines were first | ¥Sed by Dr. Wilson nearly coincide with those I | work: notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words | Aeart of the sinner might not be subject to God: or wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good a 
introduced among us, the members of the Presby- | ¢™ployed in my letter to Mr. Barnes. Itold him} P. 192. “They [Jacob and Esau] had done nothing | and phrases in the Old Testament. They have usu- | that his soul is so physically depraved that he cannot companylag aiivelion; ao asa netusal aaa Ma 
tery of Philadelphia, and of the Synod of Phila- that in advancing and promulgating the senti-| good or bad, and where that is the case there can be | ally described Adam as endowed with all the refine- | obey, or that he might not obey the law. altogetinnh quails them Mogi fe Ss good, andi dead tin 
delphia were Philadelphiaus; there were no dis- | ™ents in this book, he shook my own hope for | nocharacter, for character is the result of conduct. ment, and possessed of all the knowledge, and adorned | | 165. 8. So then—It follows, it leads to this conclu- sin in ll GA Ronen thematic praia himeelf, ‘ 
eternity, and that if what he taught was true, I (2) That the period of moral agency had not yet} with all the metaphysical acumen and subtlety of a "ti that are in the flesh-—They whoare unrenewed | 9F prepare hioneelf therounte,” ee 
God has predestinated unto 


ee eet Whigh have could no longer‘ read my title clear to mansions | commenced.” modern theologian. ‘They have deemed him qualified, | h followi ely the desires of the | _ %: 1: “ All those whom 
in the very infancy of the world, to understand and | 81nners, who are tollowing supremely the life, and those only, he ie pleased, in his appointed and 


the in the skies.” I think it will appear beforewe|; H acti d theref i 
peace of the charch, and even to attract the pub- Was NO ACHON, No | ‘the Chris- | flesh. Chap. vii.18. ‘Thgge are meant here who fol- an 
lic eye. I was for several years connected per-| ave done, that this doctrine of imputation does, | The doing, the voluntary agency is necessary to ‘ian peo eee an eon -eonpreas coum | toe fleshly Seseen end Mairen, and who are not led | ¢cepted time, effectually to call by kis word and Spirit, 
sonally with the Presbytery of Philadelphia; and | '" effect, constitute the very essence of the gos-| character. Prior to this there is no sin to expose| jing After these accounts of the endowments of’ by the Spirit of God. out of that state of sin and death, in which they are 
when the strife began I was‘obliged, from my pel. Yet Barnes deny Phe to punishment. When this voluntary action oc-| 4 gam, which occupy so large a space in the books of | Cannot please God.—That is, while they are thus in ? 
of Adam’s guilt to us, and of ours to Christ. The | curs, it will be, he admits, sinful; and then, but theology, one is surprised, on opening the Bible, to | the flesh; while they thus pursue the desires of a cor- yin us ihinan of Ged, taking aaa here 4 og 


epetagye art belt doctrine of the covenants is rejected : and the sin il hey si | h t pl God. But this affirms 
octrine J ° not until then, are t ey sinners. find how unlike all this is to the simple statement in | rupt nature, they cannot please . u nena aan giving unto them a heart of flesh ; renewing 
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deed before the Book was published, but never 
till these doctrines made their appearance amongst | 2!one, and ag i. any legal gr a a st P. 124. “As the work of Christ does not benefit the | men should describe the obvious infancy of the race as differenteusstion. A child way be aheleala anual 
profess that if the vicarious sufferings o riSt | race unless it is embraced, so does not the reasoning | Superior to its highest advancement; or that the jirst a a ae on Sa fire ge sale no state, it es be af. | them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they eome most freely, 


us. I afterwards retired from the bounds of the of his eufferings and 
n of the Apostle lead us to the conclusion, that the dee an, just created, just looking upon a | OF won- . : ; are : ” 
on ders, unacquainted with law, and moral relations, and | firmed of him, that he caunot please his parent. But ae fgets da tar ay of God's Sieund eee 


Presbytery, but the same difficulties had already trom under my fest, wy | or Aden 
: i i i ’ O am does not condemn, unless there some vo- i : . 
Se eee for payee Sit scoodictent'y hope is gone: I cannot ** read my title clear to | luntary act on the part of cach individual ?” the effect of transgression, should be represented as Ts —_ pert  seurn cae reco cial grace alone, not from any thing at all forseen in | 
in need of pecuniary aid; but in making an effort | M@Sions in the skies.” There is no title in the| ‘This is almost the language of the charge it- endowed with knowledge which four thousand years soot aia at ain rent pi Bor te sn oe (the sinner) | man; who is altogether passive therein, until, being } 
to obtain it, I found the Christian community, | @atter. If the vicarious sufferings and obedience | self, One of these forms of expression conveys | Wards oe coche aia ma topaciaminmenbed ters hostility against God; and if he does not | quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is 7 
especially in Philadelphia, in such a state of | of the Saviour are not truly, properly, and legally | the meaning of the author in the very strongest|“ 3 aes petite roe it, it will be endless, and involve his | thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embraee the 
feeling that neither side was disposed to aid it. imputed to his people, so as to constitute their | manner, whether negative or positive. Adam is here represented as being ignorant of | 04) in all the evils of a personal, and direct, and eter- | grace offered and conveyed in it.” , 
The energies of the charch were completely para- title to heaven, there is no title init: forthatis| ,. If Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the law and of moral obligation. This, however, itis] 4) warfare with the Lord Almighty.*** ‘he Holy | xvi. 3: “ Their ability to do good works is not at all 
lysed by these very difficulties, and I soon became the title. In support of this view I refer the Sy- righteousness of Christ profits those who believe net said, is a matter of small concern, for though it Spirit is often represented as dwelling in the hearts of of themselves, but wholly from the spirit of Christ. 
inced that the contentions nev Id be | 0d to the Biblical Repertory, where the very og represents our first parent as of full growth, yet| Christians; and the meaning is not that there is a per- | And that they may be enabled thereunto, besides the 
pews : gli 4 2 idea i sed. I t te th I have placed these last two quotations in jux-| mentally ign t, nothing in fact. but a] j l or physical indwelling of the Holy Ghost, but that | grace they have already received, there is required 
allayed successfully, or permanently, but by set- | 54™me idea is expressed. cannot now quote the he | lly ignorant, nothing in fact, but a large in-| sonal or physical indwelling of the Holy of tho 
[ | aposition, that their su Jy migit de | fant, feeling his way to the knowledge of. every | he influences, directs, and guides Christians, producing | an actual In! 7 oe 
in them to will and to do of his good pleasure. 


passage, because I have not the book here. 
pp boxset ee vt have, however, the quotations marked, for I did | een ata glance. The righteousness of Christ! thing, at least of moral obligation. Yet it is| meekness, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
anxiously wish that the cause might not be issued | 99€S not profit the sinner, until he believes, says | asked, what harm isthere in all this? The Pres- goodness, &c. ‘I'he expression to dwell in — The inability here affects, 1. The understand- 

intimacy of connexion, and means that those things ing. For in the recovery from it, the counteract- 


er’s raising his voice, and evincing occasionally 
much warmth of manner, that he is in a passion. 
Jf such an inference shall be drawn, it will be done 


them to that which is good; and effectually drawing 


there could not be effected an amalgamation of Mr. B.. therefore the sin of Adam does not hurt ; : “aie: 
the two Boards of Education: (that of the Assem- | heFe- oles : bytery, in their act, explain it as meaning that | int ruitr of the Spiri produced in th nl 

bly, and that of the Education| . Fourthly, The accused, will, of course, it is un- lability did not possess all the learning which the the of the ing grace begins in the understanding, enlight- 

: abbins imputed to him: admitted; but here is an Proof 2, p. 108. “ We were yet without strength. | ¢ning their minds spiritually and savingly to un- 

: derstand the things of God.” And this is sup- 


Society.) I replied that this might easily be | avoidable, hear things said of his book and his enal evil. but in consequence of voluntary action; : : 
done, if the doctrinal difficulties could be remov- | opinions which cannot be pleasant to the feelings aad a caiionely oes po agutiily, there “date g ——— that he was ignorant of law and of}, The word here used (asthenoon) is usually applied to ring 
ed; for there was the*source of all the evil.|of an author. This cannot be avoided. And IJ in man [nothing moral—no moral character] but mt wall se to observe that no ‘charge of| those who are sick and feeble, deprived of strength by ported by the Scriptures. 

When this Book of Mr. Barnes appeared, it struck | know, that which God created in him.” —Pelagius, Bib. | heresy is based” on this passage, or price "| Acts xxxvi. 18: “To open their eyes and to turn 

oppor ved heart over |. Children, inasmuch as they are children, never can | itself considered it is a small matter, and acquires | Here it were without strength in re-| And this is exactly accordant with the history 
from all local , Peres kt of whe which hod our own offs ring, which cannot be suppressed, | 0¢ ¥ilty, until they have done something by their own | the little importance I attach to it, simply from gard tv the case which the Apostle was considering ; | of sin’s introduction. It was by the understand- 
‘ths th 1 | we ose And [| Proper will.”—Julian, an intimate friend of Pelagius, | its connexion with and preparation for others of | that is we had no power to devise a scheme of justiti- | ing—* the woman, being deceived, was in the 
See a ee eee oe we — y and advocate of his doctrines, as quoted Bib. Rep. il. great importance. If Adam was ‘ignorant of | cation, to make an atonement, or to put away the wrath | transgression.’’ So are all her posterity. 


believed that if one from a distance, wholly sepa- know not, toa man who has acquired fame by | 193 Pa age tite 

iti i i iti i : — While all | f being saved b 

ated fom the might coms iy and bring wrltngs, ean of high talent and ofthe prot i from p18, aw and moral relations” he was alge baby, [of Godse. Wall hoe of may big sed 1 Cai 14; "But the natural man no 
was thus lying exposed to divine justice, and depend- the things of the Spirit of God. | 

Why? because he don’t like them? Not exactly 


up the great doctrinal questions in a specific shape, | comitant high feeling which belongs to it, which oa 
so as to have a decision on them alone, he would | is greater, his parental feeling for his book or for | . P.118. “ Men will not be held guilty, unless there dowed by his Creator with knowledge, but in an vot on the mero marcy of God; Cad aanaannnranan 
render an important service to the.cause of truth; his child. The accused will certainly have to | }8 a law which binds them, of which they are apprised, extremely limited degree—if he knew nothing ahichs aloha dain nA d pee dhis salvation. ‘I'he | that—but for another reason lying beyond it—he 
and might, under the divine blessing, be an in-| hear what cannot but be exceedingly unpleasant en ee wey woluntaelly trenegress.” about any King of death, bat that of the body, and remark of the apostle here has reference only to the| don’t understand them spiritually, ** for they are 
strament of settling the questions in controversy, |! am happy, however, in being able to say that| On this point I refer the Synod to the Biblical must so understand the threatening—then of condition of the case before the atonement was made. | foolishness unto him.”? hy? because, * neither 
and thereby restoring the church to a state of| when the same things were in substance uttered | Repertory, 2d. vol. page 103. course there was no covenant made with him.| 7), 40. not pertain to the question, whether man has| eqn he know them.” And why is he unable to 
peace and union, and of arraying her in the beauty before the Presbytery, they were listened to on Julian, in his last work against Augustine, charges He could know nothing about terms of a covenant strength to repent and believe, now that the atonement | ; pow them?’ * Because they are spiritually dis- 
and glory of her true character. This is the ob- | his part with all patience and magnanimity. We | this father with holding, “ that infants were oppressed —a covenant of works, there Agee oe — is made, which is a very different inquiry.” cerned,” and * the God of this world hath blinded 
ject and the sole object of the present prosecution. | had there nothing to complain of. In fact it was | with the guilt of no sin of their own, but only with that be. This is why this charge is placed here. It Betore proceeding in the matter of this charge, | the minds of them that believe not”—of the unre- 
It has nothing to do with any unkind feeling| one of the most delightful weeks (and the trial | of another person.” Again he says, “ whoever is ac- | !§ 2 link in the chain of error—a preparatory step allow me three observations: 1. It is possible| generate—that is, of all men. ‘ Darkness hath 
toward the accused. I trust the whole course of | lasted a week) that I ever passed: a season of | cused ot'a crime, the charge is made against his con- | '0 4 direct denial of thecovenant. And sol doubt h iui denveteie this srotialll takin aiere 8 ngewe pth * ‘That faculty of man by 
the proceeding will show that nothing like perse- | the very highest enjoyment. duct and not against his birth.’ * * * And again: | not it was designed. ‘’o this the writer has re- ry by teeth it, 06 
cution has been intended, or practised. Certainly| As to the reasons for the appeal, I am at some | “ Children, inasmuch as they are children, never can | ference w hen he complains of men “ carrying the negative. ex gr Certain texts of Scripture, | it was the fires affected by sin, so it is the first 
there has been nothing to deserve that name, thus | loss how to proceed. I believe the best way will be guilty until they have done something by their own | their notions of doctrinal subjects to the explana- 6 nes ° “ = slide have. bose: ae re d on Seeuak- ba the Goh, ia be wall of venaiie 
far. There exists, I am sure no such feeling in | be to leave that to the court itself. They may, in | Proper will." —Bib. Rep, vol. ii, p. 103. =< ee ee 10 prong ie hain of the Trinity. ti wish to oss Then, the understanding being ro 
this body. On my own part there had long been | part, be included in the case at issue between the} I add here, to avoid misapprehension, the gene- rhis is the key to the whole paragraph and ex- reject that doctrine, and yet do not feel it to be | lightened. 
a growing attachment to the brother accused: || original parties. They are all, in fact, charges | ral remark: that it is not wecessary to identify plains why the writer has collected a series of rudent to do it openly. It may be done more "2. ‘The obduracy, the hardness, the insensibility 
have long felt a kindling of love in my bosom | against the court. But I pass over these. So far| Mr. B.’s sentiments with al] those of Pelagius, so silly maar er oseltegel anasneg tg eed: saneosalalia and salibe, by denying in the detail | of the soul, is removed ; the affections are affected. 
toward him; and I can truly say, that since this | as relates to the original parties, an examination | far as I have accused him of maintaining Pela- Adam’s knowledge being adequate to understand that it is taught in any of these passages. I put|+ taking away their heart of stone, and giving 
business first commenced, my devotional feelings | of the testimony will show the reasons of the ap- | gianism. I quote this to show that he has set his the nature of a covenant and ot spiritual and eter- a gloss upon the passage which contains a his-| unto them a heart of flesh.” And this part of 
so far from having been impaired or chilled, have | peal. foot on Pelagian ground, and that if he holds it, nal death. ; : a of Christ’s baptism, and conclude by saying, | the Confession is sustained by 
rather been augmented; nor have my supplications| 1 have now one general remark to make in refer- | he must go onward. He cannot stay there. He T’o show how inconsistent the extract J have ward tever may be the truth or falsehood, of the Exck og. 04 ennt sien ott Sane ae 
for any man been more ardent, or more frequent, | ence to the charges as here brought by me against | is in danger of falling into other cognate errors. | quoted is with the Bible and the Confession of doctrine of the Trinity, it is not taught here, 1 zek, Xxxvi. ad new | wes also ‘ igi vs ye a 
than for that brother. Mr. Barnes. ‘They are systematic in their order|I hold up his error in this point as a beacon of Faith, | refer you to the following passages: nee Sa words ee baptism, ** In the name — ngs cy he sa of, moor flesh, peur I will give 
In the third place, our ministerial responsibility, | and connexion. It was alleged at the trial in the | warning before his eyes. It is not to practise | Conf. ch. iv, 2. “ After God had made all other crea- of the Se &c.” and gloss over and conclude, pe, heae ar Pe ” y 
the respouellllii of every one of us, in this mat-| court below, that they exhibited marks of haste | what has been denominated the odium theologicum: | tures, he ade man, male and female, with reasonable that doctrine has no foundation here. And so y < being sosceptthie of wandee 
ter, is of fearful weight and magnitude. Our la-| and want of systematic arrangement: but this isa| no: but it is to warn my brother of where he is | and immortal souls, endued with knowledge, righteous- throughout the whole. Have I not really denied | . Then, the a Longe a aagalinar 
bours are of such a character as to fill the soul | mistake. When J prepared them, I first took Mr.| going. I do not charge brother Barnes with be- | ness and true holiness, after his own image, having em sami e of the Trinity? And yet I have not influences, through te un * aie bee Peto 
with awe and trembling, and constrain us to say, Barnes’ book, and noted, as 1 went on, what I | ing, as yet, a Pelagian, but I say that he holds a | the law of God written in their hearts.” pe one instance said, * It is act tmeesit te not tions of the Gospel plan we Praga es P or 
** Who is sufficient for these things ?’’ I knew| deemed exceptionable. I afterwards arranged | doctrine which is the basis of the system of Pela- Larg. sie 17. T'o the same effect. 20. God —— wt ‘4 in the Bible. Is there a more effectual exhibited, and thus prepare P P 
something, as well I trust of the joys as of the/| these exceptions in classes, in separate columns;|gius. I know that brother Barnes is very far ed man “in the estate in which he was created, Mi f attecking treth thee thie aaeeeee emer: will. mt ed. This is that facult 
sorrows and burdens of the ministry, when I as-| and as 1 proceeded and collected the whole,1| from being a Pelagian in many points; but on} Communion with himself, instituting the Sabbath, of 3. The will te tenewes. The will 
sumed the charge, and when I heard addressed | found them to formacomplete system of doctrine, | this point, he and Pelagius exactly coincide; Tet it will be said in reply, **1 have only of the soul by w 
to me these solemn words of the Great Master, | @ regular system of error. Just as there is a re-| they hold the self-same doctrine, and support it more rs B 2 ee ae ze ” And 22. “The| removed certain texts which Blo beeh usually the soul or geen 2 ri ae man, or the soul,’” 
«Take heed to thyself and to thy doctrine, that} gular system in truth. ‘The great outlines of the | by the same argument. &c.. and the Shor- oged to prove the doctrine of the sinner’s in- the power of ition is Por 
thou mayest save thyself and them that hear| system contained in our Confession of Faith, may | We have now proved that the doctrine charged | jo, Coase “When God had created man, he ca ” coh are yet scores of others left. Very says Edwards, # sae oa osite to all good, and 
thee.” In view of this responsibility it has been| be summed up in a few words. It teaches the| is contained in the language of the book, and have | entered into a covenant of life with him,” &c. - on ni sie panels process may take away tnd - rest d ig ail eevil.”? Bat sow "God 
asked why, when a Christian pastor is laboriously | fact that man transgressed the law of God; that shown the coincidence of this original position} jy... merely is a representation very different oct, Mew my position is, that when a writer bed rel in you both to will and to do of his good 
him by} he it a and that act with a school which spread desolation indeed from the position that Adam was’ignorant displays a disposition to take away the Scripture 
the great Shepherd,“and trying most diligently. | ten to his posterity. soon as he sinned, | over the church of God. : islikes 
by ail means within his power, to guilt lay on the transgressor himself, and, accor-/ And now to compare this with the language of of the to the 
hi Fer by | manner in which Mr. Barnes refers to God’s sen-| in the above, to evince that the doctrine of man’s h a very important question turne up 
en on him as is imp y . s Prosecution ? gul t extended to all w om e Fepreses re yom Confession of Faith, chap. vi.5. “This corruption tence upon Adam, ** dust thou art, and unto dust inability is not taught in these passages of Scrip- ut ere ? ‘ . : ? 
as been already given. ll P at kind of influence is this renewing of the 
My answer h yg Let it not| was the moral head of his race, and all his mem- | .¢ d this tite doth hone that ” lis this the inflict f | t, and I question the| by wh 
be alleged that this step was unnecessary.| bers were identified with him. Jesus Christ is|_. shalt thou return. He ture dis them | will effected? Is it by motives only, aceording to 
Truthe of vital interest to the cause of Christi-| the second Adam. He stood at the Head of ano- end mortified, yet itself, and be ity Vabibing the conviction, | the manner in which man influences his fellow 
unity are here at stake. On this part of the sub-| ther great moral body, and his obedience and suf- thereof are truly and properly sin.” 6. “ Every sit, from this he Be ae one-* tecainanad com of. ro prvi - val evidence in them, that their writer men? Is it mere perevasion and argument? 
ject I will refer toa passage which was quoted | fering bring his race, in like manner, under the | both original and actual, being a transgression of the did not rom the Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
before the Presbytery with great applanse, from | justifying sentence of the law and make them | righteous law of God, and contrary thereunto, doth, in herwardey. } 98 ee - but the Bibl Mer “Thi isth only charge in whieh I have felt} men:” but does God’s Spirit do any thing more. 
the writings of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the| righteons by imputation. This is our system. | its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby his own person, he knew ; but - ait ot 2. Lhis 1s the pansien adequacy of the proof—| than persuade men! This ie the doctrine of some. 
Finet Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, in aj But the system in this book denies imputation, | he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse of the sents Adam as feeling the para yung eliect of! any hesitancy, = os Bes ee | | oa 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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But look at the Confession: ‘And by his al- 
mighty power determining them to that which is 
good.” Oras inthe Shorter Ca. 31: He doth 
persuade aod enable us.” Suasion is used but 
is also given. Or ~ po 
* Fhey (although in themselves dead in sin, 
willing and able.” Man had 
all ability of will, so as a natural man, Is not able 
by his own strength to convert himeelf. I'here- 
fore God gives him strength or ability working in 
im * by his almighty power. ‘ 
Thos. by the and the Bible, the ut- 
ter inability of man lies in his understanding, his 
off-ctions, and his will, ‘The understanding is the 
-Jeading faoulty of the soul, it’ presents to the af- 
fections objects of desire or aversion, the affec- 
tions are moved and operate upon the will, and 
the divine power of the Spirit gives ability in all. 
How satisfactory is this Scriptural and Confes- 
sion of Faith view of the subject to the simple 
‘hearted Christian, unspoiled by false philosophy 
and bewildering metaphysics? 
I have one word to say on the doctrine that pre- 
_ sent ability is the measure of present duty, or, in 
other words, that a man’s inability to meet the 
requisitions of law cancels his obligation; that a 
man cannot be bound to do what he is unable to 
do. This position I suppose to be among the 
most unspeakable of absurdities. Possibly I may 
not have ability to anderstand Br. B. and others, 
who have recently laid down this as a moral 


axiom. But to me it does seem as if they meant 
to deny obligation, wherever inability exists, 
* The Bible no where requires more of men than 


they are able to perform.” ‘It does not lay a 
claim of any power which man does not possess, 
nor beyond any power which he possesses. It is 
definitely limited to the extent of the capacity.” 
Inability, no matter how perversely and wickedly 
brought about, cancels obligation. On this new 
axiom in morals you must indulge me ina few 
particular remarks. 

It repeals a great and important principle, viz. : 
that a man is accountable, not only for his own 
sinful act itself, but also for the necessary and le- 
gitimate results of, that act. If I murder a tan 
on whose personal Jabour there is dependent a fa- 
mily of helpless children, I am accountable not 
for the act of murder only, but for the wretched- 
ness and misery that may follow his family ; for 
the ignorance and vice into which they may be 
plunged by my deed ; for the whole line of evils 
which hence result. If I sell ram to my neigh- 
bour, am I accountable only for the direct and 
immediate effects of the act? or am I responsible 
for the disability that hence enaues? My neigh- 
bour becomes a drunkard ; he is disabled from sus- 
taining his family; by his example they are 
trained up in all the ignorance and vice of the 
drunkard’s hovel. Am not I responsible for these 
disabilities? And does the disability of the 
drunkard, a disability induced by his own per- 
verse and wicked conduct—does this release him 
from the obligation to provide for his household ? 

But in reply it is said, the man may be pun- 
ished for the act of cutting off his hand, but not 
for neglecting the duties to which he was hefore 
bound ; to require them ** would be the definition 
of tyranny.” Then clearly, the obligation to duty, 
the duty of obedience, the duty of providing for 
his household, is nollified by the man’s own act 
of sin! Hence again, ee 

2. I remark, sin is ita own apology, and lifts 
the sinner ahove law. The lawgiver requires 

obedience; the subject dixables himself by per- 
verse rebellion; he cannot obey; therefore he is 
no longer bound to obey. But, 

3. Apply this principle to the commercial trans- 
actions of society. A man contracts a debt within 
the compass of his present ability ; he perversely 
and wickedly squanders his estate, gambles away 
his property and disables himself from payment ; 
is be therefore not bound? Is he free from mural 
obligation to pay it? Must justice break her 
scales and no more hold up an equal balance be- 
cause he chooses to become a villain? Oh no, 
the children of this world are wise in their gene- 
ration. ‘The merchant may forgive the debt, but 
forgiveness implies obligation to pay. ‘The mas- 
ter may omit to demand the service or punish its 
neglect, but it is an omission of mercy. The law 
may not prosecute the rum-seller, the haggard 
wife and children may be unable to exact justice 
of him, but then it is because cupidity and Just 
are too strong for justice. ‘Therefore, 

4. This principle is a subversion, at once, of 
all moral government. Let it be known through- 
out the moral oniverse that inability, (resulting 
from the most perverse wickedness.) cancels mo- 
ral obligation, and there will forthwith commence 
a jubilee in the realms of rebellion, and their 
ranks may very soon be filled up; for rebellion 
is then the surest and the shortest road to inde- 
pendence. 

5. But I observe again, if natural inability can- 
eels moral obligation, much more, moral inability 
cancels moral obligation. Your respectful and 
special attention is invited to this point. It isan 
ad hominem argument against the ability doctrine. 
Taking these brethren on their own principles, 
let us see what the result must be. We contend 

that man labours under a * defect or obstacle” as 
Edwards says, the faculty of understanding;”’ 
that this faculty in our present depraved state is 
unable to discern spiritual things. This is called 
by many @ natural inability; and the axiom of our 
brethren is, that this natural inability destroys 
moral obligation. Now brother Barnes maintains 
that man has natural ability, but he lacks moral 
ability ; he labours under a mora! defect or obsta- 
cle, a defect, or obstacle, or inability, utterly un- 
removeable, but by the power of God. Nothing 
but divine grace can remove it; an inability in 
that very faculty which gives moral character to 
himself and all his actions; an inability of will, 
removable only by the Spirit of God. Now, I re- 
peat it, IF NATURAL INABILITY DESTROYS MORAL 
OBLIGATION, @ fortiori, MORAL INABILITY DE- 
STROYS MORAL OBLIGATION. Let the advocate of 
human ability make his election. Let him either 
admit man’s total depravity in understanding, 
will, and affections, and thus become aconsistent 
Calvinist, or let him go over entirely, and main- 
tain moral ability, and thus. become a consistent 
Arminian. How can a rational man hold this 
half-way course? Surely, the attempt to suspend 
_ himself between the horns of this dilemma, by a 
metaphysical hair, half sawed off, is sufficient 
evidence of defect in man’s understanding. | 

This closes what I have to say on the third 

charge. 

At this point Dr. Junkin suspended his argu- 

ment; and the Synod adjourned till Monday 
morning at 9 o’clock. Closed with prayer. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DISINGENUOUSNESS EXPOSED. 


It is painful to observe the little slights charac- 
terzed by any thing but a love of truth, which are 
sometimes resorted to in order to sustain a false 

osition and a sinking cause. Such an effort 
ft am reluctantly constrained to say, has heen 
lately resorted to, by the editor of the New York 
Evangelist. | 

A paper was published in the Standard, of 
Nov. 28, entitled ** Union is Strength.” 1 sup- 

ose the author to be a gentleman remarkable for 
bis candour and the love of truth. He is making 
a plea before the western people in behalf of the 
‘T'beological School at Hanover. In that plea the 
following statement is made; * The ‘l'rustees 
prevailed upon their venerable President to 
spread the claime of this institution before 
the Christian community east of the moun- 
tains. Seven months labour failed to produce 
as many thousands in hand.”’ From this, per- 
haps, not sufficiently guarded statement in the 
Standard, the Editor of the Evangelist makes 
the following gasconade. 

_* Only think of it. Seven months’ labour of so 
distinguished a divine as Dr. Blythe, among the 
ultra orthodox east of the mountains, has not 
brought as many thousands for ‘the only semi- 
nary” of this kind in the West. Our friends must 
wake up, Lane Seminany is endowed, Centre 
College partly so, Marion College nearly, Oberlin 
Institute filled with ite hundreds. And this very 
summer, Dr. Blackburn has gathered for Illinois 
Coliege, on the very ground where Dr. Blythe so 
signally failed, NEARLY FORTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS.” 

Perhaps some people may be able to trace a 


likeness between the above vauniful produétion’ 
and the paper where it appeared, and the cause 
it advocates. 

Did the Editor of the Evangelist obtain his in- 
formation respecting my agency from the Stand- 
ard ? if he did, bas he faithfully quoted that paper ? 
Has he not left out two most important words? 
Every person who will take the trouble to compare 
the papers, will see that the Evangelist has dealt 
most faithlessly with the writer in the Standard, 
most unkindly towards me, and most slanderously 
towards the benevolent people in our eastern 
cities, many of whom have contributed most 
liberally to sustain Hanover Institution. The 
writer in the Standard says, ‘less than seven 
thousand dollars were procured when I was east- 
ward in hand,.”” ‘The Evangelist leaves out the 
words tx hand, and thereby makes the impression 
on the public mind that this was all that was ob- 
tained. Does not Mr. Leavitt know that in taking 
up contributions in our eastern cities, it is com- 
mon to subscribe two or three times as much as 
is paid tn hand, the subscriber engaging to pay 
the balance in two, three, four or five yeare. This 
often occurred during my agency. In several 
instances 1000 dollars were subscribed, payable 
in five annual instalments. I would not wil- 
lingly do any man injustice, but if Iam not much 
mistaken, I told Mr. Leavitt, when travelling from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, that such was the 
fact during my agency. It is true that during 
that conversation I did say to Mr. Leavitt, that | 
thought his paper the most injurious paper pub- 
lished in the whole world, and it should not come 
into my family—that | should treat it as David 
said he would certain characters, when he said, 
** He that worketh death shall not dwell in my 
house; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight.” I perhaps owe Mr. Leavitt an apology for 
this declaration of my feelings towards his paper ; 
but what apology shall be made for him as an 
honest man or faithful editor? When he was 
penning this vain glorious article quoted above, 
did his conscience not smite him, and whisper 


the Standard, you are not giving just representa- 
tions of Dr. Blythe’s agency. You are deceiving 
the public. Mr. Leavitt ought to know that his 
own party will blush when they read that article. 
Will his patrons endure it? But why do we ask 
such questions? Who does not know that half 
of the distractions in the Presbyterian Church 
have been the result of a want of candid open 
dealing, who does not know that a few, (perhaps 
the Editor of the Evangelist may}be one of them) 
have been employed for years in digging up from 
the graves of Pelagius and Celestius, their filthy 
relics, and vending them to the American people, 
as the fresh discoveries of some modern man of 
might. However this may be, I should suppose 
the President of Danville College and the Synod 
of Kentucky, who patronize that Institution, 
ought to receive an apology from the Editor of 
the Evangelist for placing them in company with 
Oberlin ** with its hundreds.” 

It would seem from not a few articles found in 
the Evangelist as though Mr. L. had adopted the 
Opinion that vor populi est vor dei. He has 
never. paused for a moment to ask himself, who, 
for a time, was most popular, Absalom or his 
father David, the Jewish Scribes or Christ, Pela- 
gius or Augustin. 

I have a few things to say to the friends of or- 
thodoxy, and especially those who so liberally 
patronized my cause when I was among them ; 
but 1 must postpone it to another time. —__ 

James BiyTue. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION. 


In the Philadelphian (Jan. 14) I find a letter 
signed by the Rev. Dr. Gideon Blackburn, in reply 
to a note addressed to him by the Superintendent 
ot the Sabbath School of the 5th Church, inform. 
ing him of the amount of a subscription made b 
the Sabbath School, in behalf of the Illinois Col- 
lege, of which the Rev. Dr. Blackburn is Presi- 
dent. In the letter of Dr. B. are several things 
worthy of notice, especially as he is a Presbyte- 
rian minister of Jong standing in the church, and 
in addition to this, the President of a College, in 
which he proposes to train young men for the 
ministry; and for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Blackburn has no doubt subscribed 


Presbyterian Church, and thus professed his be- 
lief that they are fownded upon and agreeable to the 
word of God; and yet what mean the following 
extracts taken from his letter, and what bearing 
have they on the present controversy in the Pres- 
byterian Church? ‘In past ages,” (says the 
Dr.) ** the children were almost entirely neglect- 
ed, or the instruction they received was shaped 
more on the Systems framed by men, than drawn 
immediately from the Bible.”” Now we are not 
disposed to call in question or deny the superior 
advantages of modern times, as it regards Sabbath 
School instruction, but does the Doctor mean to 
depreciate the parental instruction which it was 
the custom of our fathers to impart to their house- 
holds, in better times of the Church than the pre- 
sent? Perhaps many of the difficulties in which 
our Church is involved, might be ,traced to a 
neglect of that Systematic family instruction 
which was the practice of the fathers of the Pres- 
byterian Church: Yes, that instruction which 
was founded on ‘ Systems” * framed by men,” 
indeed, but which Dr. B. admits, (if his subscrip- 
lion to the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
was honest and sincere,) are agreeable to the 
word of God. But does it not seem strange that 
a Presbyterian Minister should undervalue those 
Systems of truth which he himself has professed 
to believe, and which he is bound by his solemn 
pledge, freely given, to maintain! Had we heard 
our excellent catechisms denounced as unfit to be 
used in our Sunday Schools, by one who never 
professed to believe them, or by one who had not 
grown grey in subscription to them; we had not 
been at all surprised. But for one who has been 
guilty of 50 or 60 years subscription to them, as 
the confession of his faith, and who still continues 
his adherence to them, by manifesting no dispo- 
sition to withdraw presently from the Presbyte- 
rian Church; for such a one to use this Janguage, 
is truly surprising! Hasthe Doctor forgotten the 
time when assembled around the family hearth, 
his father, or his mother, or both, first taught hi 
from these very ‘** Systems”’ of our faith, his duty 
to God and his neighbour? Has he profited by 
these instructions, and have they led him to this 
very hour, in humble reliance upon his Saviour, 
and in honest efforts to discharge his duty to his 
neighbour ; and does he now discard them with a 
sneer at the honest zeal, if not the ignorance and 
bigotry of ** past times.”? But let us hear the Doc- 
tor again. ** Systems” (says Dr. B.) * have often 
bewildered the youthful mind, and built on stereo- 
type phrases used by ancient fathers, either led it 
to neglect the great subject of religion altogether, 
or to form contending sects in the Church of 
Christ.”” What! the President of Illinois Col- 
lege tell us that “* Systems bewilder the youthful 
mind /”” Is it a professed Instructor of youth 
who makes this declaration with regard to the 
pernicious influence of Systematic instruction? 
He cannot believe that it is the truth itself which 
is embraced in these Systems that bewilders the 
youthful mind, for he has received these Systems, 
no doubt, ex-animo; but the truth bewilders, mere- 
ly because it is taught in a Systematic form! Is 
it the presiding officer of Illinois College that 
lays down this axiom! He cannot then teach 
philosophy, either mental, moral, or natural, ac- 
cording to a system, because systematic instruc- 
tion ** bewilders the youthful mind.”” The New- 
tonian philosophy must be abandoned, and all 
mental and moral science discarded, because they 
cannot he taught without reference to a System ; 
and Dr. B. says that Systematic instruction * be- 
wilders the youthful mind,”’ or leads it away from 
the great truths which are embraced in the Sys- 
tems! Dr. Wayland need never expect his Sys- 
tem of Moral Science to be received in Illinois 
College, for its President is opposed to Systematic 
instruction. 

But, perhaps it is only systems of divine truth 
to which President Blackburn is opposed? If 
80, we have only to say, that it is surprising that 
systematic instruction becomes injurious only 


**you are not dealing candidly by the writer in 


ology! 
We protest against such indirect attacks upon 
our Catechisms and Standards. We 
against them because they are uncandid. If min-| 
isters do not like our standards, let them come 
out nobly and magnanimously, and make a direct 
attack. And yet, how common is such a mode of 
attack with those who are unfriendly to our sys- 
tems of doctrine! How often do we hear men 
who are professed Presbyterian ministers, when 
commenting on such passages as the following: 
“© And many believed on Christ””—saying, “ they 
did not believe in any stereotype phrases, nor in any 
human creed or Confession of Faith, but they were 
required simply to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.””> Now all such thrusts as these at our 
Creeds and Confessions, are unmanly and in- 
sidious, as well as a violation of their ordina- 
tion vows, if the assailants are Preshyterian min- 
isters. Let all such come out openly and attack 
the doctrines of our standards, and we will at 
least give them credit for magnanimity. 
A Friend To Systems. 
For the Presbyterian. 
ASSOCIATE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Canonsburg, Jan. 11, 1836. 


The knowledge of church history relative to any 
period, is an acquisition both interesting, and im- 
portant to every Christian, and especially to those 
who are or may be called, to maintain the cause 
of truth in a public capacity. But as events 
nearer in point of time, and having an obvious 
bearing upon the present situation of an indivi- 
dual, have greater influence in exciting his atten- 
tion, and determining him to pursue any particu- 
lar course of conduct; so the history of the church 
in our own times is especially interesting and im- 
portant, to every friend of true religion. Influenc- 
ed by such considerations the Students of the 
Associate Theological Seminary have formed 
themselves into a society of inquiry on this sub- 
ject. ‘Their object (more particularly) is to ob- 
tain information respecting the state of the church 
in geueral, and especially of that branch, with 
which they are more immediately connected,— 


labour both in our own and foreign countries. 
Now as no systematic history, either of church or 
State, is ever written until some considerable time 
-has elapsed after the period to which it relates, 
so in order to gain their object, it is necessary to 
have access to the religious papers and periodi- 
cals of the day from which the condensed history 
| of the church, in our own age, is yet to be com- 
| piled. Accordingly, they have established a 
‘reading room, into which they design collecting 
| as tar as possible, all publications of this des- 
| cription, containing pertinent and useful informa- 
tion. itis also their intention to carry on a cor- 
respondence with such persons as may feel an in- 
terest in the object of their association. In this 
they wish to be considered as concurring with the 
generous designs of the Associate Synod, in al- 
ready furnishing a considerable. library, and in 
|still making exertions to increase the same for 
their advantage. 

in most ‘Theological Seminaries there are asso- 
ciations of a similar nature, and the extensive 
_ patronage received by them from a generous pub- 
lic, encourages us to hope at least for a share, 
especially from the conductors of the periodical 
press. it is the duty of all, but especially of 
Zion’s watchmen, or those who incompetent and 
unworthy in themselves, are preparing to sus- 
tain this character, to be attentive and discern 
the signs of the times. But without those means 
of intormation to which we have referred, no one 
can, so well, discharge this important duty. In 
/No way, Can any one become acquainted with 
‘the religious operations of the day, or with the 
} events of Providence which have a direct bearing 
upon the interests of Zion, and therefore he cannot 
| determine whether the signs be good or bad; 
‘whether the cause of true piety be advancing or 
‘receding in the controversy between truth and 
error; nor can he justify or condemn, in the pre- 
_ sence of those who have inquired and Jearned; but 
‘ must remain mute and inactive through fear of ex- 
' posure; and must not attempt to inform those who 
‘are desiring to be made acquainted with the sub- 
‘yect lest he may prejudice their minds against 


the Confession of Faith, and Standards of the | that which is good and in favour of that which is 


evil. Such information is especially necessary at 

| the present time, when infidelity and anti-christ 
lare exerting their united efforts to overthrow 
‘the cause of divine truth,—the kingdom of our 
Lord—and the present and future happiness of 
ourrace. As a society of inquiry we respectfully 
present these our views and desires to a benevo- 
lent and Christian public. Persons disposed to 
aid us in the prosecution of the above design by 
favouring us with religious publications or other 
donations will please direct—The Associate So- 
ciety of Inguuy, Canonsburg, Pa. 

Signed by order of Society, 

JOSEPH M‘KEE, President. 
Samue. DouTuHiLL, Secretary, 


For the Presbyterian. 


TIMELY COMMENTARY. 


‘“‘Of these things put them in remembrance, charging 
them betore the Lurd, that they strive not abuut words 
to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers.””—2 
‘Tim. u. 14. 
jt is a great sin to agitate the Chureh with a 

controversy about words, Such contention is un- 

profitable to those engaged in it, and equally so 
tu those who merely witness it. But the evil is 
not merely negative. It is positively injurious. 
jt subverts the hearers. When certain great 
truths of the Gospel have, from time immemo- 
rial, been held, and expressed in the same words; 
words well understood, and always associated 
with the same ideas: words which by Scripture 
and long usage, are sanctioned, as the appropriate 
vehicles of the ideas which they have uniformly 
expressed ; it is injurious to introduce new ones, 
and strenuously contend for them, as_ better 
adapted to convey the ideas professedly held. 

No profit can.accrue from it. It moreover tends 

to subvert the faith of the hearers, by effecting a 

corresponding change in their opinions, or at Jeast 

throwing them into doubt and uncertainty. New 
words are commonly but pioneers to new doctrine. 

We are exhorted to * hold fast to the form of 

suund words.”’ ‘This we cannot do, if we Jet them 

drop, and adopt new ones. 

The history of the Church abundantly shows 
that in all ages, those who introduced, and advo- 
cated erroneous doctrines, found fault with and 
opposed the accustomed, and well understood 
phraseology in which the true doctrines were ex- 


pressed: while at the same time no change in the | 8 


doctrines themselves would honestly be avowed. 
Paul tells Timothy that Alexander the copper 
smith, greatly withstood his words (2 Tim. iv. 
15.) ‘lhe advocates of new words may say that 


they are good words and fair expressions of the | & 


mind of the sacred writers: and very plausible 
explanations may be given, but Paul, writing to 
the Romans says, (Rom. xvi. 17, 18.) ** Now I 
beseech you, brethren, mark them that cause di- 
visions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and avoid them. For 
they that are such, serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly, and by good words anc 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 
Hence the same Apostle tells the Ephesians (Ep. 
v. 6.) ‘Let no man deceive you with vain 
words.’ Here then we see that.such words are 
vain, of no profit; and that they subvert the 
heaters by deceiving them. Many are deceived 
by this course, and led to believe that the diffe- 
rence is only in words. The Apostle and Elders 
had to caution the churches against such, (Acts 
xv. 24.) ‘hey say ** We have heard that certain 
whieh went out from us, have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls.” 

These new words are not understood by the 
people, and thus they are deceived and not edi- 
fied. **So Jikewise ye, except ye utter words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ?” 1. Cor. xiv. 9. 7 

Now while the opposers of error in these days, 
feel convinced and every where profess, that they 
are contending for principles and doctrines ; the 
pro rs of error, profess to differ from them 


when it is connected with divine ecience. Sys- 
tematic instruction is useful, is necessary, is in- 


only in words. The former cannot be silent 


also the demands and prospects for ministerial. 


dispensable in every kind of science, but The-| while great doctrines are at stake; this can not | ete perfectly well known that the peculiar 


in reason be expected of them. The contenders | 
for mere words should listen to the injunction of | 


rotest | the Apostle, and cease to strive for words. Such (heretics sympathize with them. Here the Uni- 


strife for mere words canses divisions in the 
Church. The orthodox believe that they differ 
with their opposers in more than words; even In 
essentia! doctrines, while the latter profess to dif- 
fer only in words. Which in justice and reason, 
should yield ? 

Bickersteth, in his ** Christian Student,” speak- 
ing of the boasted improvements professed to have 
been made by the divines of the English Restora- 
tion and Revolution, observes that 

«© The improvements which these excellent men 
introduced, by no means compensated for their 
defects of evangelical statements, and their keep- 
ing in the back ground the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel. 

«©The danger of giving up scriptural expres- 
sions, and changing for those we think less offen- 
sive, is very great, and the presumption very 
daring. Witsius speaks justly against the 
over-refined delicacy of giving up phrases of 
Scripture for our own fancied smoother and more 
judicious expressions. 

«* Robert Hall observes, with his accustomed 
tersenesa, **If it be replied, Why adhere to an 
offensive term when its meaning may be express- 
ed in other words, or at least by a more circuitous 
mode of expression? The obvious answer is, 
that words and ideas are closely associated, and 
though ideas give birth to terms, appropriate 
terms become in their turn the surest safeguard 
of ideas, insomuch that a truth which is never an- 
nounced but in a circuitous and circumlocstory 
form, will either have no hold, or a very feeble 
one on the public mind. The anxiety with which 
the precise, the appropriate term is avoided, be- 
speaks a shrinking, a timidity, a distrust, with 
relation to the idea conveyed by it, which will be 
interpreted as equivalent to its disavowal.” We 
would press this point because of our strong con- 
viction of the many evils of giving up Scripture 
phraseology. The thing escapes with the term, 
or is deepened or otherwise in the impression of 
its importance according to the strength or weak- 
ness of the term employed to designate it. What 
words did Paul use to preach the gospel ? 1 Cor. 
ii. 1,4, 13. The original cast of the truth of Re- 
velation, naturally seems to require a correspond- 
ing originality in the mode of expression through 
which they are communicated, in order that the 
ideas intended to be conveyed by them, may as 
far as possible be precise and determinate.” 

TruTH AND PEACE. 


For the Presbyterian. 
“MANY FALL AS SUDDEN, NOT AS SAFE.” 


Mr. Editor.—Wiill you allow me to record up- 
on your pagesa memorial of a beloved brother in 
our Master’s family—Mr. Sam’t. Long, late Prin- 
cipal of the Hartsville Seminary, who departed 
this life very suddenly on the 5th day of De- 
cember, in the 3lst year of his age. I knew him 
in his youth and watched with interest and ad- 
miration the promising developments of a charac- 


|ter forming and maturing under the influence of | 


Christian principles. Of this influence he be- 
came the hopeful subject in early life—more than 
13 years ago, during one of the gracious and glo- 
rious seasons of divine visitation to the church, in 
conrection with which he lived and died. Among 
the many who were then brought into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd, there was no one who at the 
time, or subsequently, gave better evidence of a 
change of heart. It was at Sinai’s foot he was 
awakened trom the slumbers of sin, and there he 
was held trembling for months in constant appre- 
hension of the wrath to come. And even when 
he ventured to flee to the strong hold, it was but 
as a prisoner of hope, in whose case, there was 
at most a peradventure of deliverance. 


I can but perish if I go, 

I am resolved to try, 

For if I stay away I know. 
I must forever die.— 


were lines he loved—especial] y—because expres- 
sive of the feelings of his own heart, at the time 
made memorable by the possession of a Saviour. 
It was long before he could be persuaded that he 
could be saved—but he found peace in believing. 
I witnessed the dawnings of hope upon his bro- 
ken spirit, when in his pastor’s study upon his 
knees he yielded and dedicated himself entirely 
and forever to him that loved and saved him. 
No man who knew him, has ever suspected the 
sineerity of that act—and the more intimately he 
was known, the more unhesitating was the con- 
fidence that he was a Christian—unquestionably 
—<decidedly—yet with great self-distrust. 

In his 25th year he was graduated at Jefferson, 
receiving the highest distinction of his class and 
bearing with him the benedictions and commen- 
dations of his venerated friend, the President of 
that Institution. Immediately on his return, he 
was solicited to take charge of a limited number 
of the youth in his native place. For this work 


| he was eminently qualified, and in it he was very 


successful. His peculiar qualifications for the 
training of youth were soon ascertained and ap- 
preciated by his patrons, and many applications 
were made from a distance for a place in his fami- 
ly. But just as his prospects of advancement 
were brightening, and his usefulness extending, it 
pleased the Lord to take him; Yes—totake him, 
for his death was but a translation of the spirit, 
from earth to Heaven—without feeling death. 
He left his home in perfect health to superintend 
the preparation of materials in his wood lot for 
building, and while standing upon a tree just fall- 
en, giving directions for its disposition, a Jimb 
suspended on a tree above him, unobserved, fell 
and struck him on the head, fracturing his skull, 
and injuring his brain. A circle of endeared 
friends were soon called around him, but it was 
only to witness his dissolution—and weep—not 
for him, but for themselves and for their children. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 


Mr. Editor,—In your remarks on the decision 
of the Synod, in the case of Mr. Barnes, you 
observed that it has come upon many brethren 
by surprise. This is true. We have been so 
accustomed to compromises,—(and in compro- 
mises truth always makes concessions,)—and so 
used to allow ecclesiastical courts to be brow 
beaten, and discussion even, evaded by ingenious 
subtleties of ecclesiastical lawyers, or rather 
pettifoggers, that we were unprepared for the 
patience and courage evinced by the Synod. And 
reat fears are entertained lest the next Assembly 
will be glad to avail themselves of points of 
order, or be worried by their pertinacious inter- 
ruptions, so as to avoid any decision on the real 
merits of the question. In conversation with a 
ood brother a few days ago, he expressed a fear 
that the Synod had hurried to a decision, which 
they could not sustain; that the churches would 
not approve the suspension of a minister, for 
such errors as were held by Mr. B.; but that if 
he were plainly guilty of fundamental heresy, 
such as the denial of the Trinity, the Atonement, 
&c. then there would he no difficulty in sustain- 
ing a decision to suspend or excommunicate. 

1 think that a few remarks may serve to show 
that here is a distinction without a difference. 

1. Those who deny the deity of Christ have 
no higher idea of its being a fundamental doctrine 
of the Gospel, than the supporters of Mr. B.’s 
philosophy believe his opinions erroneous or fun- 
damental. Nay they both believe their Aeterodox 
opinions equally fundamental. The Unitarian 
considers the deity of Christ an idolatrous doc- 
trine. The advocates of the New Divinity unhesi- 
tatingly declare that the Old School views are 
directly calculated to send * colonies to hell.” 
But who shall be the judge what is fundamen- 
tal? Not the Unitarian certainly. But the 
standards that govern the case. This is the only 
umpire. And to this both parties must appeal. 
And we have no right to make distinctions be- 
tween doctrines as fundamental or not, where | 
there is none made by the Gospel. Every man 
would then be at liberty to reject such points as 
to him seem absurd, and of no’ consequence to 
salvation, and still be orthodox. 


principles of New Divinity have always been the 
stepping stones to the grossest heresies. All 


tarians began. Jenkyn in his work on the atone- 
ment has this remarkable and ominous idea, viz. 


Deity of Christ is unsound; and so it is indeed, 
in his view of the atonement,—for he rightly im- 
plies, if not asserts, that there is no need of ascrib- 
ing infinite dignity to the Redeemer on the mere 
ground of His sacrifice, for He did: not endure 
the penalty of the law, and His sudstitutionary 
sufferings required not in themselves a being so [ 
exalted a3 God tosustain them. Here, instead of 
a Divine vicarious sufferer, we have vicarious 
suffering, i.e. something Jess than the law re- 
quires—less misery, and more happiness, as its 
advocates assert are necessary for the excellency 
of the plan of redemption—such suffering as an 
inferior being might endure; and how Jong will 
it be till the discovery is made that it is both un- 
necessary and unreasonable to suppose a Trinity, 
one of whom by divine energy sustained the pe- 
nulty of the law for the ransom of his elect? 7o- 
tal abstinence from error is the only safe doctrine. 
+ Tuste not, touch not, handle not*”’ 

3. It is not simply our concert in doctrines and 
discipline, that defines heresy and indicates its 
punishment. The Standards which we haveall 
adopted are the ‘law and the testimony.” We 
are bound to go, according to them. ‘They have 
made plain statements of doctrine. Heterodoxy 
is heresy, and they have provided for the treat- 
ment of heretics. We need only an honest ex- 
amination of any man’s doctrines; a comparison 
of them with the law and the testimony; and a 
faithful application of the law in any given case, 
in the measure and manner prescribed. Let this 
be done; and the result be leftto God. | 

4. The difficulty of making the people believe 
that philosophical explanations, are heterodox 
and heretical, must be encountered and endured. 
There is no help for it, but time, providence, and 
the Bible. Socinians are hard to persuade that 
their pastors are in error. Within a few years, 
two ministers of the Presbyterian church have 
been convicted and cut off for Sabellianism and 
the kindred errors now avowed by the New 
Lights; and their congregations adhered to them, 
and avouched their orthodoxy. And there are 
many that think Mr. B.’s defence is sound ortho- 
doxy. Who does not know the difficulty of con- 
victing any man of heresy? How long did Arius 
baffle the attempts made totry him; and with 
what difficulty were his evasions overcome, and 
his opinions brought to light and condemned. 
And as for Pelagius, “with fair speeches and 
good words, he deceived the hearts of the sim- 
ple,”’ and for a time succeeded in imposing on 
Augustine himself, and induced him to believe 
that he was orthodox. ° 
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Terms—Two dollars and fifty cents if paid in ad- 
vance ; or three dollars, payable in six months. Ad- 
vance payments always preferred. Remittances by 
mail at our risk, and when a ten dollar bank note or 
more ts scnt, they may be at our expense. 


To CorresponpENTs.—We thank Amicus 
Tibi” for his verses as indicating his good opinion, 
but the publication of them would be regarded by 
some as a “ puff direct.” 

‘‘ Philezra” has been received, but we feel some 
doubts about its publication, notwithstanding the 
skill with which it is written, from a reluctance to 
make personal allusions, unless absolutely neces- 
sary. It shall however be kept under consideration. 

We receive many communications which we do 
not publish and for which we assign no reason. In 
such cases, it is not to be supposed that we reject 
them as being destitute of all merit. In most in- 
stances it is because they would require more cor- 
rection than we have time to give them, and in 
some, because they are so written, that we should 
endanger the temper of our compositors if we 
should subject them to the difficult duty of decy- 
phering them. We would state once for all that 
an illegible writing or an article loosely and hastily 
written, which requires much correction, will al- 
most certainly be laid aside. Smooth versification, 
in which there is but little poetry, we sometimes 
admit, but we have neither the time or inclination 
to mend carelessly constructed verses. | 

Once more, the probability is against the prompt 
insertion of an article which does not reach us on 
Friday or Saturday at furthest. | 


To our ReapEers.— We solicit attention to the 
communication of Dr. Blythe in reply to the attack 
of the Evangelist. South Hanover is a truly valu- 
able institution, and richly deserving the patronage 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is probable, not- 
withstanding all the taunts of opponents, that it 
now embraces more students than all the western 
institutions under the control of the New-School, 
and of which we hear such an incessant chime of 
praise. | 

The article on the Oberlin Institute, or Mr. Fin- 
ney’s College, which our readers will find in another 
part of our paper, is worthy of special notice As 
it is extracted from the Salem Landmark, it cannot 
be prejudiced as a party representation. The facts 
which it discloses are of a truly alarming nature. 
The Institution in its proscription of classic litera- 
ture may be regarded as an example of the back- 
ward march of mind, and in its mingling the sexes, 
as an improvement on popery, in uniting the mon- 
astery with the nunnery. On its present princi- 
ple it must soon explode. 

Symptoms or War.—We have just perused the 
special Message of President Jackson to the two 
houses of Congress in consequence of the return of 
Mr. Barton, the American Charge d’Affaires at 
Paris. The French Ministry still insist upon ex- 
planation and apology, and the President absolutely 
refuses to comply with the demand. He alleges in 
his Message that every thing has been done by 
the American Government for an amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty, which is consistent with its 
honour; and recommends to Congress the adoption 
of measures of reprisal. It may easily be foreseen, 
that if the French Government does not recede 
from its present position, which is not likely, and 
the Congress in consequence should establish a non- 
intercourse, forbidding the entry of French shipsand 
merchandise into our ports, that a war between the 
two nations will eventually ensue. Upon the po- 
litical question it is not our province to offer an 
opinion ; but in a religious point of view we may 
and must deprecate a rupture which will not only 
interrupt our commerce, embarrass our domestic 
operations, encumber us with a new national debt, 
but above all, wkich must involve many precious 
lives. We deplore the horrid custom of war; we 
associate it with all its demoralizing and destruc- 
tive consequences, and cannot but hope, that a kind 
Providence may yet save our country from its oc- 
currence. For this Christians should pray, and 
especially should they implore the God of all wis- 
dom to direct the deliberations of Congress, that 
they may be brought toa happy and peacefal issue. 


that the argument from the atonement for the | conformity to the law of God. 


OpsTACLeEs TO Piety.—Not only are these for- 


midable difficulties in the way of conversion, but 
serious obstacles to the progress of piety. ‘The 
divine command to come out from the world is 
not more explicit, than the demand for increasing 


Not only are we 
to commence the divine life, but to make sensible 
advancement init. Growth in grace may be as 
distinctly observed where it exists, as the succes- 
sive developments of a plant. We may be satis- 
fied by indubitable evidence, that our holy affec- 
tions are strengthened, our communion with God 
more uninterrupted and familiar, our confidence 
in Christ more exclusive, our service for him more 
cordial and unfeserved, and in a word, that reli- 
gion has become our chief employment and our 
highest pleasure. Where the facts exist, the evi- 
dence will be found to accompany them. And 
there can be no question that the Lord whom we 
professedly serve, has required of all his followers 
the very highest possible attainments in true piety. 
He is not to be satisfied by an imperfect and par- 
tial dedication, but requires the whole body and 
soul as a living and spontaneous sacrifice. Do 
Christians in general meet this requirement. It is: 
sorrow fully apprehended they do not. ‘There isa 
great deficiency of those who love and serye the’ 
Lord with their whole heart, and in too many in- 
stances piety is more specious than solid. Itmay be 
well to point out some of the more common causes 
which prevent eminent attainments in religion. 
The first and most obvious is the employ- 
ment of too much time in worldly business. It is 
not surprising that unconverted men should eager- 
ly pursue the world. It is their cherished resi- 
dence and possesses peculiar chatms for those 
who have no discernment for spiritual things. In- 
capable of appreciating any happiness but such as 
is associated with earthly objects, it is natura) that 
they should feel much solicitude and employ much 
exertion to lay up for themselves treasures on earth. 
But the same eagerness of desire and devotion of 
labour for the riches which perish, are incongruous 
in the Christian. He professedly is not of the 
world, but chosen out of the world. In becoming 
a disciple of the Lord, he has solemnly declared 
that his treasure is in heaven and his heart there 
also. Why therefore should he suffer the world 
so to engross his thoughts and levy upon his tine, 
as to leave comparatively little opportunity for the 
consideration of the things of eternity? It is ad- 
mitted that he should provide for his household 
and be diligent in his calling, but God has never 
authorized him so to multiply and complicate his 
business as to encroach upon the time which 
should be devoted to the care of his own soul and 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘The lit- 
tle that man wants is acquired with comparative 
ease and there is no justifiable occupation of life 
from which sufficient time cannot be redeemed for 
religious duties. Yet how often do we see pro- 
fessors of godliness so immersed in the world as 
almost wholly to disqualify them for the concerns 
of religion. From morn to eve, they urge their 
worldly schemes, and when the labours of the day 
are over, they sink into listlessness and feel but lit- 
tle inclination to converse with God and their own 
souls. They aim at wealth and this becomes a 
ruling passion which will not endure sober self ex- 
amination ; and if they become rich, their cares are 
multiplied, their worldly feelings confirmed, and 
the difficulties in the way of their salvation in- 
creased. So that both in the acquisition and pos- 
session, worldly wealth has proved a hindrance 
to their advancement in piety. ‘To increase piety, 
there must be frequent seclusion from the world, 
there must be reading, meditation, self-examina- 
tion and much prayer; but how can these things 
consist with a mind that is incessantly occupied in 
worldly business? Christians will say, religion 
is the chief concern, and yet how often do their ac- 
tions contradict their profession? Whenever there 
is a manifest postponement of religion to worldly 
business ; whenever the former engages fewer of 


pause and inquire, whether there be not danger in 
thus subordinating our eternal, to our secular inte- 
rests. It is in vain to allege the excuse that the 
extended and complicated nature of any particular 
business absolutely requires this exclusive atten- 
tion, for the Lord has never authorized any who 
profess to serve him, thus to extend and involve 
their concerns. He and his kingdom are first to 
be sought, other things as of inferior importance, 
are then to be added. In this view, we would 
earnestly urge upon Christians so to Amit their 
secular pursuits as to leave sufficient time for the 
paramount claims of religion, and we would urge 
them to this, as they love their own souls. 

The extension of social intercourse often operates 
unfavourably upon the increase of personal piety. 
We are far from recommending an ascetic orgm- 
social temper, but we apprehend great danger from 
too unrestrained an indulgence of the opposite dis- 
position. Every one may enlarge the circle of his 
acquaintance at pleasure, and in paying and receiv- 
ing visits, he may engender frivolity of mind, 
spend his time to little advantage, and seriously 
encroach upon the time which should be devoted 
to God. Evening parties, inasmuch as they cause 
prodigal expenses, give occasion to much unedify- 
ing conversation, and often prevent family devo- 
tion, are particularly pernicious. Their good ten- 
dencies if they have any, will not counterbalance 
their necessary evils. A limited circle of friends, 
and occasional, and as far as possible, religious in- 
tercourse with them, will sufficiently keep alive 
the social habit; nay, it cannot be concealed, that 
genuine friendship and social enjoyment, are pro- 
portionally weakened by their extended distribu- 
tion. Each one can have but few intimate and 
trusted friends, and in the society of such, is his 
principal enjoyment, Christians therefore should 
be select in their society, and keep aloof from the 
formalities of visitation, which can alone consume 
their time and endanger their souls. The line 
should be much more distinctly drawn in this re- 
spect between believers and unbelievers. 
Unprofitable reading and the neglect of good read- 
ing, contribute much to the sickly condition of 
many Christians. ‘The careful and devout perusal 
of the Bible is essential to growth in grace, and a 
perusal of solid and instructive works of a religious 
character, is a powerful auxiliary. And yet how 
rare among Christians is this practice! How 
often are domestic cares and the duties of the secu- 
lar calling, pleaded as an excuse for the almost 
total neglect of this delightful and instruetive 
habit! And how often is there a total disinclina- 
tion to cultivate it! The consequence of this ne- 
glect is inevitable. It is seen in the shameful and 
inexcusable ignorance among professing Christians 
of the doctrines of the Gospel, and the great points 
of religious experience. We speak advisedly 
when we say that many professed disciples of 
Christ, would be sadly perplexed, in giving an in- 
telligent reason of the hope that is inthem. And 
yet strange to say, these very professors can find 
time and inclination to read the secular news and 
perhaps too, enticing works of fiction. What they 


our thoughts than the latter; it is high time to 
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read, administers nothing to their growth in grace, 

and under the circumstances, it is not strange that 
“their religion should be destitute of striking and 
_Mistinguishing features. They remain so near the 
line of demarcation between the believing and un- 
believing worlds, that it may well be a matter of 
doubt whether they are on the wrong or right side 


of the line. 


Once more, it may be presumed that some 
place obstructions in the way to eminent piety, 
by too liberal a devotion of their time to works 
which are necessary, and in themselves com- 
Piety may 
be impeded in its course by too exclusive an atten- 
Much of the manage- 

ment of these societies is merely secular, it is ne- 
vessarily so, and it demands and must receive atten- 
dion; but there should be a limit; no one is required 
to devote his whole attention to these out works of 
Christianity. We have known more than one, 
who under professed zeal, has starved his soul in 
‘the midst of this apparently religious activity. 
They have neglected the closet—they have ne- 
-‘gilected to water their own souls until barreness 
has ensued—they have neglected the particular 


mendable. We utter no paradox. 


tion to religious societies, 


care of their souls, until their spiritual concerns 
have been thrown into inextricable confusion. 
There is in the present age, much temptation to 


_ become noted in the management of benevolent 


concerns—it is popular—it gives a man the fame 
of unusual zeal, and yet in giving place to the 
temptation, a Christian may lose his intimacy at a 
throne of grace, amidst the religious bustle. Every 
Christian therefore should select one or two promi- 
nent religious institutions and give them his best 
aid, instead of dissipating his mind, and frittering 
his influence among a dozen. This would be con- 
sistent with the closest attention to the many cares 
of his own soul, and in proportion as his piety in- 
creased by careful cultivation, his aid would be 
valuable and efficient to these institutions. 

May we not hope that our readers will seriously 
digest these hints, recollecting that they have a 
bearing on their dearest and most invaluable inte- 
rests. What can any thing profit a man, if he 
should Jose his own soul ? 


Tue Bartimore Literary anp Rexicious Ma- 
- GAZINE.— The first number of the second volume 
of this able periodical has appeared. Our readers 
are aware that it is under the editorial supervision 
of Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge and Andrew B. 
Cross, and that it is principally devoted to the ex- 
posure of the designs and tendencies of the Popish 
anti-christian system. On all subjects which it 
has hitherto discussed, it has spoken out with 
great magnanimity and fearlessness. We are 
glad to find that its patronage is extending. The 
contents of the January number are as follows; 
Advertisement ; Sermon by Dr. C. C. Cuyler; 
Letter from India; Texas, her wrongs and pros- 
pects; Jerome of Prague, and the Council of Con- 
stance; The infallibility of the Church; Baxter 
on Popery; Wickliffe and the Mendicant Friars. 
Persons wishing to subscribe, are referred to J. 
‘Whetham, Bookseller, Philadelphia. 


Tae Warcuman.—This is the title of a new 
-weekly paper to be published in Hartford, Conn. 
under the Editorial supervision of the Rev. Joseph 
Harvey D. D. We have received only the third 
mumber which is the last published, the two first 
not having reached us. We should judge from 
the specimen before us, that this paper will take 
decided ground against Taylorism, and, if so, we 
most cordially wish it success. New England 
needs an ably conducted journal which will nei- 
ther compromise, nor remain silent, while the Eas- 
tern churches are becoming tainted with the de- 
structive errors of this pernicious system. We 
cannot forbear republishing a part of the prospec- 
tus from the pen of the editor. 


the “* Western Presbyterian.” 


We neglected to notice at the proper time that 


the “‘ Western Luminary” has been amalgamated 
with the Cincinnati Journal, a new School Paper. 


OrtHopox Paprers.—We lately expressed the 
kind and friendly wish, that Orthodox journals 


tion of our Church. 
ful impression that the extended influence of the 
New School press, in diffusing erroneous views of 


the state of affairs, was not correspondingly met. 


by that small proportion of the periodical press 
which is under the control of the orthodox. In 
reply to our suggestion, the Pittsburg Christian 
Herald, which we have always esteemed a valu- 
able coadjutor, has admitted into its columns a 
long and direct attack upon ourselves and the 
course we have pursued. The writer, whose sig- 
nature is J. W. N. is, we presume the late editor 
of The Friend, formerly published in Pittsburg ; 
but it is with the sentiments, and not with the 
writer of the article, that we have a controversy. 
And what are these sentiments? We regret to say 
that they are such as we never expected to see ap- 
proved in an Orthodox journal. They have long 
been familiar to us, but it has been through the 
columns of New School papers. There they 
were originally broached, and there they have 
been employed with a constancy which has ren- 
dered them trite. With the taunting spirit of this 
verbose article we have nothing to do; the writer 
is at perfect liberty to object to the spirit and con- 
duct of our journal, and we feel as indifferent to 
his censures as we would to his praise; but con- 
sidering the medium he has chosen for reviving 
the worn out arguments of the New School, we 
must say a word to the policy which he wishes to 
recommend to the Orthodox Synod of Pittsburg. 
It is in brief as follows ;—the great doctrinal contro- 
versy which the Synod of Philadelphia has been 
so faithfully and laboriously attempting to bring to 
an issue, is a mere local squabble—a matter that 
is appropriate to Philadelphia, but which would be 
a ‘ foreign trouble” in the Synod of Pittsburg! Ac- 
cordingly the policy to be pursued in Pittsburg, is 
to remain quiet and keep aloof from the unhallowed 
excitement! It is not to make common cause 
with the Synod of Philadelphia, it is not to feel 
‘‘ the same sort of zeal against Mr. Barnes and his 
party,” it is not to involve itself in the particular 
fightings,” through which that Synod is called to 
pass! Such is the spirit of the article, and we are 
sorry to say the Editor of the Herald gives it an 
unqualified approval. That paper which has 
hitherto published all the important proceedings 
of this controversy, which but recently sounded the 
alarm of danger, and was prominent in promoting 
the objects of the Act and Testimony, now sounds 
a retreat, and virtually stations itself upon the neu- 
tral ground! Whence has emanated the light by 
which it has just now discovered that the existing 
controversy is a local matter, and that there is now 
no farther use in diffusing information to counter- 
act the ordinary and extraordinary efforts of the 
New School to secure at the next Assembly a total 
defeat of Orthodoxy? We had always supposed 
that the cause we were espousing was the cause of 
the Church at large, and that the particular cases 
which had arisen, were important only as they 


would serve to test great and vital principles. 


Were we convinced to the contrary, we shonld at 
once lay down our pen never to be resumed. We had 


contiguous to that of Philadelphia, felt a common 
interest in the righteous adjustment of the great 
question; and this we will still believe, although 
the Editor of the Herald may judge otherwise. 
We cannot believe that the ‘spontaneous and 
unanimous approbation”’ of the Synod of Pittsburg 


could be obtained of the course which is now for 
the first avowed by this paper; but that certain pa- 


* One important object of this measure is to | pers will commend it, whose commendation Ortho- 


guard and 
doctrine and duty, which have come down to us 
from the Fathers of New England, which they 
learned in substance from the Fathers of the Re- 


efend those principles of religious | doxy should not covet, there can be no doubt. We 
regret that we are compelled to make these re- 
marks, and we make them more in grief than in 


formation, which they received from the Apostles | 427ger- 


of Christ, and which they taught as they were 
moved of the Holy Ghost. There is no room to 
question that the Fathers of New England, were 


Since writing the above; we have seen the suc- 


ceeding number of the Pittsburg Christian Herald, 


they now to arise from their graves, would, as | which contains no less than two columns from J. 


they always did, stand for what they believed to 
be the truth, at whatever sacrifice. The spirits 
that were undaunted by the high prerogatives of 


W. N. emphatically recommending the moderate 
course to the Synod of Pittsburg, and giving them 


Elizabeth and the Stuarts, and that preferred ex- | the intelligence, that they have no more special 
ile in a distant wilderness to the surrendery of | interest in the great doctrinal question decided by 


their faith, would not now temporize, nor suf- 
fer themselves to be enveloped by the mist of 
false philosophy. 


the Synod of Philadelphia, than they have with the 
affairs of the Synod of Ulster! ! 


Will the Synod 


At the same time, however, that this periodical | Of Pittsburg believe this? Will they virtually say 
disavows any intention to engage in acrimonious | they have no interest in the orthodoxy of the Pres- 


controversy, it declares with equal distinctness, 
that controversy and discussion are not regarded as 
synonymous terms. Without discussion, the prin- 


byterian Church of which they are a prominent 
part ? 


Will they say at the next Assembly, when 


ciples of true religion cannot be maintained, nor | this question comes up for final adjudication, this 
its influence extended. ‘I'o attempt the removal | is a“ foreign trouble” and we care not how it is 


of the evils of controversy, by putting a veto on | ottieg 2 


all religious discussion, is therefore to make the 
remedy worse than the disease. Discussion must 


lieve. 


This we will be exceedingly slow to be- 
The essays of J. W. N. are manifestly de- 


be allowed and encouraged, and to prevent the| signed to distract and divide the orthodox party, 


evils to which an abuse of it tends, every proper 
means must be applied, and every exertion 
made to render its spirit Christian. Such dis- 
cussion isa desideratum in the religious world. 
The church needs rest, but surely not the rest of 
ignorance or error. Such a rest was infticted upon 
the nominal Church, during centuries of dark- 
ness, and the consequence was, that almost all 
genuine piety was driven from her bosom. So it 
would be again if the light of free discussion and 
inquiry were excluded. The Church needs not 
the rest of blind credulity, but she needs the be- 
nignant influence of a Christian spirit. And if 
any ask what are the attributes of such a spirit, 
inspiration gives the answer: * the wisdom which 
is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 


NewspaPers.—The first number of a quarto 


sheet of eight pages, has appeared in Albany enti- 


tled “Common School Assistant,’ edited by J. 
Orville Taylor. 
title is commendable. 


We have received also the first two numbers of 
Philanthropist” published in New Rich- 
It is 


mond, Ohio and edited by James G. Birney. 
devoted to the cause of Abolition. 


A ‘new Methodist paper is established in Nat- 
chez, edited by Rev. J. N. Maffit, entitled the 


‘¢ Mississippi Christian Herald. 


The “ Amethyst” a weekly penny paper is just 


issued at Albany.. 


The “Western Banner” published in Auburn 
has issued its first numbers; Francis S. Wiggins, 


editor. 


*Zion’s Watchman” a new Methodist paper is 
published in New York; La Roy Sunderland, 


Editor. 


We have received also the first two numbers of 
the “Independent Weekly Press,” published in 
Philadelphia. ‘These are some of the fruits of the 


new year. 
The .**Standard” of South Hanover has 


~ 


ood 
fruits, without partiality and without bynodtiay.” af 
| we should have done, we assure our brother that 


The design as expressed in the 


com- 


and if they have the influence which he antici- 
pates, then the New School may prepare to hold 


their jubilee. 

As a specimen of an opposite spirit in receiving 
a friendly hint, we insert in full the response of 
our esteemed brother of the Southern Christian He- 
rald. 


‘Our brother of the Presbyterian” in ad- 
dressing the ‘* Orthodox Papers,”? says: ** We 
would take this occasion to urge upon our breth- 
ren who edit the * Pittsburg Christian Herald” 
and the **Southern Christian Herald’? to speak 
out more frequently on the present state of our 
church.” If of late we have not spoken out as 


it was not because we deemed it unnecessary, 

but on account of other circumstances which pre- 

vented us from speaking as effectually as we de- 

sired. We are far from believing that a party 

who not long since was thought to have the as- 

cendency in the General Assembly, have all either 
changed their views or entirely ceased their op- 
position. Barnes and his doctrines have, and 

still will have many advocates who will strive to 
maintain and establish their doctrines. The 

church is very far from being out of all danger. 
A new course is to be pursued, more to be dread- 
ed than any other. Heresy is to be considered 

as entirely extinguished, the church perfectly 
sound and united, and all suspicion reprobated as 
extremely sinful. Every care is to be taken to 
see that all the formalities of orthodoxy are strict- 
ly observed, (a thing very good in itself,) but in 
the meantime every station of influence, if not 
filled by a New Schoolman, must by all means 
be filled by any one else in preference to an Old 
Schoolman. A moderate man is the only man 
who can please all parties. If New School doc- 
trines give offence to some, Old School doctrines 
are intolerable to others; and thus the peace of 
our churches requires that the latter as well as the 
former be forgotten. Perhaps we may be mista- 
ken as to the course things are likely to take ; if 
so, we shall be glad, but still, there will be no 
harm in being watchful. We shall endeavour in 
future to devote more time to matters relating to 
| the present state of the church.” 7 : 


menced the new year under the significant title of 


party, the di ters i 
would advert more frequently to the present condi- | party, ssenters in opposition to the establish 


This we did, under the pain- | 


' violence, “ without giving up principle,” but the 


thought moreover that the Synod of Pittsburg, lying | 


gent observation of his marvellous works. 


IGnoraNce.—An English correspondent of the 
New York Observer or an American correspond- 
ent in England, in pronouncing an opinion upon 
the controversies of our church, says ; 

‘Your religious parties are very different from 
ours. I do think yours can unite without any 


compromise of principle. We could not without 
giving up principles.”’ 


We presume this sage reasoner means by his 


ment. This party cannot cease to contend against 
the established church nor abate one jot of their 


orthodox may very safely and without any com- 
promise of principle suffer the most cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian faith to be assailed, without 
an attempt at resistance! Our morality differs 
widely from that of the writer. We are no friends 
to religious establishments, but we should much 
prefer to see the English Establishment secured 
against all the assaults of its foes, than to see here- 
sy established in the Presbyterian church. There 
can be no comparison between.the two cases, and 
if this writer’s opinion be just, then it is very easy 
to swallow the camel and strain at the gnat. We 
judge that the “correspondent” is very ignorant 
of the actual state of affairs in our church, or what 
is more probable, that he is an American of the 
New School, who, taking advantage of his tempo- 
ary sojourn in London, attempts to give an E nglish 
sanction to a theory of amalgamation which has 
become rather stale on this side of the Atlantic. 
We often hear of union upon the principle of com- 
promise; but from which side are the concessions 
expected? Are the New School willing to forego 
their new terms and explanations and to cease as- 
sailing the standard doctrines of the church? 
This is never dreamed of; not one inch will they 
recede ; their scheme of compromise contemplates 
only concession from the orthodox—such conces- 
sion as would be a virtual abandonment of their 
creed. Weare indignant in hearing the very men 
who have marred the peace of the church by their 
sacrilegious innovations, deploring the strife and 
sanctimoniously mourning over it as if they were 
wholly innocent of all agency in its existence. 


Queen or OraneiTe.—In Nightingale’s Oceanic 
Sketches, the government of this island is said 
to be at present in the hands of a young queen, 
about twenty years of age, niece of the late king 
Pomare. Her complexion is much lighter than 
that of the ordinary natives; her hair of a jetty 
blackness, flowing in graceful ringlets on her 
shoulders, is generally surmounted with a tiara of 
natural flowers; her appearance is altogether ex- 
tremely prepossessing, if not beautiful, and she 
forcibly reminded me of Lord Byron’s Neuha. 


THE way.—A travelling correspond- 
ent of the American Presbyterian, suggests the fol- 


lowing method of shortening a journey. 

‘* Between Tuscumbia and Tuscaloosa I found 
out whats] consider an excellent recipe for a lone- 
ly road—committing to memory valuable sen- 
tences. I happened to put into my pocket at Tus- 
cumbia, a copy of the Shorter Catechism, with 
proof texts, published by the Presbyterian Tract 
Society, in Philadelphia. While conning these 
over (proof and text) a Jong and lonely ride was 
made very short. By carrying with him one of 
these little companions furnished by the Sunday 
School, (some of which you can put in your vest 
pocket) a man who travels much might lay up a 
valuable stock of Scripture verses. ‘To those 
sceptical on this matter, I would give Robt. 
Raikes’ motto—t-r-y. 3 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


The first volume of the “ Library of Christian 
Knowledge,” published by Wm. Marshall & Co. 
of Philadelphia, and edited by the Rev. Herman 
Hooker, has made its appearance ina style every 
way creditable to its enterprising proprietors. It 
is a duodecimo of 330 pages and comprises the 
Essays of the Rev. John McLaurin, late of Glas- 
gow. The plan of the “Library” meets our cor- 
dial approbation, and the high character of its Edi- 
tor, gives fair promise that it will be judiciously 
executed. ‘The selection of McLaurin’s Essays to 
introduce the series, if it is to be regarded as an 
index of the character of those which are to follow, 
will do much to inspire confidence in the judgment 
and discrimination of the Editor. With the Essays 
we have been long acquainted, and we are ready 
to pronounce them excellent, and richly worthy of 
republication. We understand that the Letters 
of Rev. David Russel of Dundee, are to havea 
place in this series, and from a former acquaintance 
with thé work, we deem it to be a worthy compa- 
nion of the former. We wish the Editor of the 
Library would direct his attention to the miscella- 
neous Essays of Rev. Wm. McEwen of Dundee, 
which are full of spiritual riches, and which we 
believe have not been republished in this country- 

Harper and Brothers of New York, have issued 
the 74th No. of their Family Library, containing 
the Natural History of Insects, second series, the 
first series being published in the 8th No. of the 
Library. The first part we do not possess, but of 
the present we can speak con amore. It isa de- 
lightful collection of facts for the student of natural 
history, and as it is divested of technicalities it is a 
very readable and entertaining book for all classes 
of readers. If our,advice had influence, such books 
would be much more eagerly sought after, as they 
beautifully display the wisdom and skill of the 
great Creator, and qualify the mind for an intelli- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


On Monday the 18th instant the President transmitted 
to both Houses of Congress a special Message, accompa- 
nied with documents, relative to the Treaty between the 
United States and France. After noticing the negotia- 
tions between the two nations, and the return of Mr. Bar- 
ton, the President proceeds to say: 


‘¢ Since that period France by all Departments of her 
Government has acknowledged the validity of our claims, 
and the obligations of the treaty, and has appropriated 
the moneys which were necessary to its execution ; and, 
though payment is withheld on grounds vitally important 
to our existence as an independent Nation, it is not to be 
believed that she can have determined, permanently, to 
retain a position so utterly indefensible. In the altered 
state of the questions in controversy, and under all exist- 
ing circumstances, it a ee to me that, until such a de- 
termination'shall have become evident, it will be proper } 
and sufficient to retaliate her present refusal to comply 
with her engagements, by prohibiting the introduction of 
French products and the entry of French vessels into 
our ports. Between this and the interdiction of all com- 
mercial intercourse or other remedies, you, as the repre- 
sentatives of the People, must determine. I recommend 
the former, in the present posture of our affairs, as being 
the least injurious to our commerce, and as attended with 
the least dithiculty of returning to the usual state of friend- 
ly intercourse, if the Government of France shall render 
us the justice that is due, and, also, as a proper prelimi- 
nary step to stronger measures, should their adoption be 
deemed necessary by subsequent events. 


ublic notices of naval preparations on the part ol 

rance destined for our seas. Of the cause and intent of 
these armanents I have no authentic information, nor any 
other means of judging except such as are common to 
yourselves aud to the public; but whatever may be. their 
object, we are not at liberty to regard them as unconnect- 
ed with the measures which - hostile movements on the 
_part of France may compel us to pursue. ‘They at least 


The return of our Charge d’Affaires is attended with 


and I there‘ore strongly urge large and speedy appropria- 
tions for the increase of the navy and the completion of 
our coast defences. ; 
If this array of military force be really designed to 
affect the action of the Government and people of the 
United States on the questions now pending between the 
| two nations, then, indeed, would it be dishonourable to 
pause a moment on the alternative which such a state of 
things would present to us. Come what may, the expla- 
nation which France demands can never be accorded ; 
and no armament, however powerful and imposing, at a 
distance or on our coast, will, I trust, deter us from dis- 
charging the high duties which we owe to our constituents, 
our national character, and to the world. 


The House of Representatives, at the close of the last 
session of Congress, unanimously resolved that the treaty 
of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, and its ex- 
ecution insisted on by the United States. It is due to 
the welfare of the human race, not less than to our own 
interests and honour, that this resolution should, at all 
hazards, be adhered to. If, after so signal an example 
as that given by the American People during their long 
protracted difficulties with France, of forbearance uncer 
accumulated wrongs, and of generous confidence In her 
ultimate return to justice, she shall now be perinitted to 
withhold from us the tardy and imperfect indemnification 
which, after years of remonstrance and discussion, had 
at length been solemnly agreed on by the treaty of 1331, 
and to set at nought the obligation it imposes, the United 
States will not be the only sufferers. The efforts of hu- 
manity and religion, to substitute the appeals of justice 
and the arbitrament of reason for the coercive remedies 
usually resorted to by injured nations, will receive little 
encouragement from such an issue. By the selection and 
enforcement of such Jawful and expedient measures as 
may be necessary to prevent a result so injurious to our- 
selves and so fatal to the hopes of the philanthropist. we 
shall therefore not only preserve the pecuniary interests 
of our citizens, the independenee of our Government, 
and the honour of our country, but do much, it may be 
hoped, to vindicate the faith of treaties, and to promote 
the general interests of peace, civilization and improve- 
ment.” 

Fatol Accident—We learn that as Urial Crocker, son 
of Mr. Samuel Crocker, of West Barnstable, aged nine- 
teen. was hunting patridges on the 13th instant, his gun 
missed fire; and taking it down to examine the lock, 
resting its breach against his body, it went.off while he held 
it in that positiou, forcing the breach of the gun into his 
ii SO as to cause his death the next day.— Barnstable 

ut, 


Steamboat Explosion—Cincinnati (Ohio,) Jan 9, 1836. 
About half past ten this morning. we were disturbed by 
a loud noise, resembling the falling in of some great 
building, and on rushing out of our office, we discovered 
it to have proceeded from the steamboat Wyoming, which 
was putting off from the landing for Maysville. Her 


larboard boiler had exploded, passing clear through her 


from stem to stern, and sweeping every thing in its way, 
and alighting in the river about fifty yards from the boat, 
it continued floating for about a minute. ‘The main shaft 
was broken in five pieces, and the boat was made nearly 
a wreck. One man was killed two mortally wounded, 
two are missing, and seven badly scalded. The boat 
having no anchor to let go floated down the stream for 
nearly a mile, when she was overtaken by the ferry boat 
and the Lady Scott, which had started in pursuit, and 
towed back to the landing. We have not learned the 


names of the persons injured.—Evening Post. 


INDIAN HOSTILITIES IN FLORIDA. 
(From the Jacksonville Courier, Jan. 7.) 


Last night Captain Ross, with several of his company 
(who preferred riding in the night to sleeping at Black 
Creek and marching in to day), arrived in town. After 
the battle at Withlacoochy, the forces under Generals 
Clinch and Call returned to Camp Lang Syne. On Sun- 
day last, General Call, with the volunteers from Middle 
Florida, started for home; and on Monday, Colanels Gar- 
ren and Mills, with the volunteers from East Florida, set 
out on their return, and were last night at Black Creek. 
They will reach this place tonight. 3 

The volunteers served the time, one month, for which 

they offered their services. The want of provisions and 
of every necessary to prevent extreme suffering. and tive 
impracticability of following up the victory gained over 
the Indians, induced them to return. 
- It is said that Gen. Call intends to raise fifteen hundred 
men by drafts from the militia, and return to the aid of 
Gen Clinch. The East Florida people will have enough 
todo, and we fear more than they can do, on the home 
stations, to prevent the Indians from extending their ra- 
vages farther north. General Clinch must of necessity 
wait for reinforcements—his forces are a sufficient 
to protect his posts. The whole of East Florida is in 
danger. The Indians have possession of the southern 
portion of it as far north as Burlow’s forty miles south of 
St. Augustine—Picolata on the St. John’s—Whitesville 
on Black Creek—Alligator and Suwanhee—an extensive 
and exposed frontier. Itis the general opinion, that unless 
adequate aid is immediately extended to us, the whole of 
Florida, east of the Sawanee river, will be inevitably 
ruined. We must not only abandon our property to des- 
truction, but, stripped of all our hard earnings, must fight 
for our lives, our women and our children. 

Where are the fourteen companies reported by the 
Secretary of War, as now at the disposal of General 
Clinch? We are told to day by Col. M‘Intosh, just from 
camp, that General Clinch has only five companies. 
All communication is cut off between Camp King and 
Tampa Bay—so that if any companies have arrived at 
the latter point, they are for the present useless. ‘The un- 
disguised truth is, we want instant aid—men, arms and 
amunition. To our sister States, and especially to Geor- 
gia and South Carolin, do we look for that assistance 
which can come in time to save our people from total 
ruin. Thanks to the Savannah Volunteers, who have 
already magnanimously come to our protection, that 
Picolata is strongly and safely garrisoned. We shall be 
glad to see those spirited and gallant companies that, we 
were told, were ready to fly to our asssitance, on their 
way to give protection to our country and battle to the 

ndians. 

A battle was fought on the 31st of December, near the 
Withlacoochee river, the following account of it is given 
by Col. Mills, who commanded in the action. 

Head Quarters, Fort Crane, Jan. 3d, 1836.—General 
Circular to all the good citizens of Duval and Nassau :— 
The army took up the line of march at day break, arrived 
at the Withlacoochee, and found the river too high to 
ford—commenced swimming horses, and sent one man 
over fora canoe that was seen on the opposite bank, 
and ig itbegan to cross the regular troops; at 12 0’clock, 
there were over all the regulars, and about filty of the 
militia, when we were svon informed that Indians were 
coming, and but a moment elapsed before a furious fire 
was heard in our front. Col. Warren and myself im- 
mediately formed and extended our _line from the river 
out through the swamp to the pine barren, and saw the 
regular troops on our right boldly engaged with at least 
three hundred Indians, who were ordered to remain sta- 
tionary, and prevent the Indians entering our lines. Af- 
ter repeated solicitations on the part of Colonel Warren 
and myself, we took the responsibility on ourselves, and 
Colonel Warren led the right, to the left of the regulars, 
and I was stationed on the left of our own line, when a 
charge was made, which, after about ten minutes more 
of sharp fighting, forced them to retreat,.and the battle 
ended. e made out forty Indians killed, and wounded, 
we suppose, in proportion; the precise amount we can- 
not tell, as they carried them off—thd loss is severe on 
our part, General Clinch says, that in many much 
greater battles, a much Jess number has been killed and 
wounded. Farther particulars will be told ‘on Friday next, 
when we will be at Jacksonville. Ican now write no 


more. 
W. J. MILLS, Lt. Col. 

Return of killed and wounded in the battle of Withla- 
cocchee, Dec. 31st, 1835. 

Regular troops—2 artificers and 2 privates killed—1 
captain, I first lieutenant, second lieutenant, 2 sergeants, 
4 corporals, and 48 privates wounded—4 killed, 52 
wounded. 

Militia, 4th Regiment—wounded, Col. Warren. Maj. 
Cooper, severely, Lt. John Youmans, privates, James 
Tyson and John Higginbotham, slightly. 

Leon troops, two privates wounded slightly. 

Militia, total 7 wounded. 

‘ Ageregate, 4 killed, 59 wounded—out of 227 men in 
attle. 

Many were shot through their clothes, and some horses 
killed and wounded—Col. Warren’s wounded. Gen. 
Clinch, one ball through his cap and had one through his 
jacket sleeve: The firing was heavy, and the bushes 
literally cut up around us—how it was that more were 


not shot, [ cannot tell. 
W. J. MILLS, Lt. Col. 


The Indian Agent Killed.—On Monday the 28th ult., 
a party of teu men dining at the house of Erastus Rogers, 
sutler at Camp King, were fired upon while sitting at ta- 
ble, Ly a party of Indians. The house was not above 
250 yards from the Block house. Rogers was sitting at 
the head of his table, when the first intimation given of 
the preseuce of the foe, was a volley of, it is thought at 
— 100 shot,¢poured in upon them through the open 

oor, 

The Indians rushed upon the house. Those in, not 
killed, sprang out of it at the windows on each side. Five 
fleeing to Camp King, escaped. The others fleeing to a 
hammock close by, were shot down. 

The five of this party slain were, Gen. Thompson, the 
Indian agent, Lieut. Constantine Smith, Erastus Rogers, 
the sutler, Suggs, and Hitzler. Through Gen. Thompson 
were shot fitteen bullets, and sixteen through Rogers. 
The Indians scalped all, taking off the scalp clear around 
the head as far as the hair extended, and then beating in 
their skulls. The heads of Rogers and Suggs were 
shockingly mangled. 

(From the St. Augustine Herald, Jan. 6.) 

Information arrived fin town on Monday, that Mr. 
Bartholome Salon’s and Mr. Purvis’s buildings about 


sixteen miles S. W. from St. Augustine had been set on 
fire and burned down about eleven o’clock on that morr- 


ing. 
Later Still—Tuesday morning—We learn by a lad 
who escaped from Mr. Baya’s plantation last evening and 


arrived in town during the night, that Mr. Baya’s build- 


ings were burned by the Indians and that Mr. Bartolo 


aud Genovar had been killed. 
(Office of the Florida Herald, Jan. 7, 1836.) 


deserve to be met with uate jon on our part ; 


much more numerous force than has been reported at 
various times. The enemy appears to be strong. being over 
one huadred and perhaps two huudred. Capt. Gibbs states 
that he examined the premises of Col. Dummett, and that 
there was a geueral destruction of property wherever 
there was no provisiops, but where there was corn, Xc. 
it was left undisturbed. 

It is well known that the Indians are hostile to General 
Clinch personally, and would kill him the first opportunity. 


From the Mobile Chronicle, of the 12th January. 


HORRID MASSACRE! 

By the mail-boat Mazeppa,. Captain Carson, arrived 
yesterday afternoon, from New Orleans, we have re- 
ceived the painful and distressing intelligence of the sur- 
prise and massacre of two companies of United States 
lroops, under the command of Major Dade, consisting 
= One Hundred and Twelve Men, by the Seminole lu- 

ians. 

Major Dade had started with his — from Tampa 
Bay to Camp King to join (ien, Clinch, when on the 
morning of the 28th December, at 8 o’clock, they were 
surrounded by a large body of Indians, suppos¢d to num- 
ber from eight hundred to one thousand, and were cut to 
pieces. Only THREE men of the 112, escaped, badly 
wounded, to recount the lamentable history of the butche- 
ry of their fe!low-soldiers. 

Major Dade was shot off his horse on the commence- 
ment of the attack. Captains Gardner aud Fraser soon 
after fell, mortally wounded, and their scalps were taken 
by the savages. Lieutenants Bassinger, Henderson, 
Mudge and Kean, and Dr. Gatlin, Surgeon to the de- 
tach.weut, were all slain. Lieutenant Bassinger was 
wounded on the onset, and was discovered by a negro 
in the party of savages crawling off to a place of cun- 
cealinent, and tomahawked. e do not remember the 
history of a butchery more horrid, and it stands without 
an example in the annals of Indian warfare. Our citizens, 
we are sure, will meet together and send some reliet to 
the suffering and defenceless inhabitants of Florida. 

Col. Twiggs of the U.S. Army chartered the steam- 
boat Merchant, and started with 4 companies of troops 
from New Orleans to Tampa Bay. Major Belton is now 
there with the force under his command. | 


Experiment on a Drunkard.—Ignition of human blood.— 
An experiment was recently made in Berwick, (Maine ) 
by astudeut of medicine, ov the blood of a common 
drunkard. The sot had probably swallowed two galions 
of rum during the previous five days, during which time 
he had taken little or no food. The student remarked to 
him that he was in danger of perishing by spontaneous 
combustion, and stated that his blood was so much en- 
cumbered with alcohol, that it could be ignited, The 
drunkard asked to be bled. A pint of blood was taken 
from him. A bow! containing this blood was handed to 
one of the spectators, who ignited a match, and on bringing 
it in contact with the contents of the bowl, a confla- 
gration ensued, burning with a blue flame for the space of 
twenty-five or thirty seconds. 


Canal around Niagara Fulls.—A large meeting was re- 
cently held in Chicago, Hlinois, for the purpose of giving 
a public expression in reference to this work. Resolu- 
tions were adopted in favour of it, as a project eminent- 
ly calculated to aid the interests of the west. Illinois, in 
particular, will, it is said, be favourably affected by it, as 
her products can be thereby transported, in vessels of a 
larger class, one bundred and sixty miles nearer the At- 
lantic than by any- other channel, independant ofa for- 
eign power and al a more economical rate. ‘T’he resolu- 
tions were ordered to be sent to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Illinois, with a 
request that they will use their influence to promote the 
contemplated improvement. 


Civilization of the Indians. —The Federal Government 
appropriates annually ten thousand dollars for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. This sum is devoted to the support 
of schools undertaken by the various religious sects. 
Thus, in the last year, two thousand dollars were paid to 
the Baptist General Convention, who have in their schools 
established among the Indians in New York nearly three 
hundred pupils. Five hundred dollars were paid to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for educating sixty-six Meno- 
imines at Green Bay. Four hundred to the Methodist So- 
ciety, who have in west Mississippi several schools for 
Shawnees, Kickapoos, and others. Seventeen hundred 
to the American Board of Commissioners for Missions ; 
and one thousand to the Catholics. 


Rail Road Accident—We learn that a melancholy ac- 
cident occurred on our Rail Road during the first part of 
last week—by which two of the Engineers were killed in- 
stantaneously. and another man had his leg brokeu. The 
accident was caused by the parting of the axle-tree of the 
Locomotive. The two Engiuveers killed were young men 
and brothers—the only support of their mother, who re- 
sides in Charleston, and is left by their deaths utterly des- 
titute.— Charleston Mercury 

Steamboat Disaster and Loss of Lives.—As the steam 
packet Wm. Gibbons, from Charleston, was coming up 
the Lower Bay on Thursday morning last, between 8 and 
9 o’clock, her steam flue collapsed or burst, by which ac- 
cident, several persons lost their lives, and others were 
severely wounded. The following is a list of the suffer- 
ers—Isaac Devoga, passenger, dead, Charles Duncan, 
bar-keeper. dead, Stephen Longstreet, fireman, dead, J. 
Heury, a Frenchinan, dead, B. F. Rogers, passenger, 
dead. Richard Toddy, 2d engineer, dreadfully wounded, 
and not expected to survive. Captain Halsey, at the 
moment of the explosion, was standing on the upper 
deck, warming his feet at the chimney. On the occur- 
rence of the disaster, he immediately despatched a 
small boat for surgical aid aud a steamboat. The 
boat met the steamboat Citizen near the narrows, the 
Captain of which, on being made acquainted with the ac-. 
cident, proceeded directly to quarantine, and having re- 
ceived on board the Deputy Health Officer, Dr. Daniel M. 
Hitchcock, and his assistant Dr. James Harcourt, hasten- 
ed to thereliefthe William Gibbons, and the two physicians 
administered such aid to the wounded as was in their 
power. The disabled steamboat was taken in tow by the 
Citizen, and towed up to the city, stopping at quarantine, 
where the bodies of Messrs. Rugers, Longstreet, and 
Henry, and the wounded man Mr. Toddy, were put on 
shore to be conveyed to the Marine Hospital. The 
bodies of Mr. Davega and Mr. Duncan were brought up 
to the city. We understand that Mr. Rogers, who was 
the son of Dr. Rogers of Massachusetts, and resided at 
Augusta, Georgia, made this journey for the purpose of 
being united in marriage with a young lady of his native 
state. Sadly differeut has been the result. oe 

We subjoin a list of the passengers by the William 
Gibbcns. Mrs. Day, Smith, Lane, Mr. D. B. Nafew, J.S. 
Swnith, J. Rose, Joseph Newmark, C. B.Seymour, Robert 
Day, Isaac Davega. (dead) J. McDowell, Robert Coch- 
ran, J. H. Sniffio, C. Emmons, John Bryan, B. F. Ro- 

ers, (dead) N. Peck, R. Hinghem, J. Tohlman, Mrs. 
tobins and servant, Fafew, Talmage, Mr. S. K. ‘Talmage, 
Col. Fanning, Mr. Joseph Callender, Master R. Day, 
Mr. E. Robbins, Wm. Swift, O. E. Carmichael, a Bs 
McKenny, R. D. Hamlen, P. 8S. Frost,E. S. Minns, J. 
Wetherbee, J. Hibbere, I’. A. P. Barnard, C. C. Elmes. 
—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Lotteries.—The abolition of Lotteries in Maryland has 
been provided for by law. The bill which passed both 
branches of the State Legislature, last week, makes it a 
part of the Constitution that after the termination of the 

resent grants, Lotteries shall be entirely prohibited. 
Maryland however is not disposed to stop here. In order 
to prevent the sale within her own limits, of tickets of lot- 
teries drawn in states where they are yet permitted, Mr. 
Emory on Friday last offered resolutions. It is believed 
that they will receive the sanction of both branches of the 
Legislature, and that the example which has thus been 
set by so many of the States in this particutar, will most 
probably produce a concert of action among the remain- 
der that will lead to the final and entire extirpation of the 
Lottery system throughout the Union. 


Explosion —The Drying House of the extensive Pow- 
der Mills of Messrs. Vernet and Salomon, near Spotts- 
wood, N.J., blew up on Wednesday last, injuring severely 
the foreman, Marvin Fuller, of Middletown, Conn., and 
one hand. 

Razeeing —We learn from the Boston Courier tha 
nearly two hundred men are actively engaged at the 
Charlestown navy yard, in cutting down the Independence 
seventy four, and converting her into a frigate of the 
largest class, to mount sixty-four guns. Her timbers are 
ascertained to be perfectly sound below the water line ; 
but in consequence of a defect in the original draught or 
model, her lower deck ports have always been so much 
too near the water as to make the guns of that deck use- 
less, except in very smooth water. 

Fire.—On the morning of the 2d inst. @ fire brokn out 
in the city of Natchez (Miss.) which destroyed buildings 
and property to the amount of 50,000 dollars or more, be- 
fore its progress could be arrested. It originated about 
sunrise, in a kitchen in the near vicinit ofa cotton shed, 
belonging to Brander, McKenna & Wright, but when 
first discovered, it had reached that building, which con- 
tained a large quantity of cotton and other property, and 
soon extended to others. 

Melancholy Wreck.—We learn from the Norfolk Bea- 
con, that on the 12th inst. in the gulf stream, in the lati- 
tude of Cape Hatteras, the brig Gen. Sumter discovered 


in the brig’s boat. The wreck was the schooner Colum- 
bus, captain Win, White, of and from Baltimore, bound 
to Santa Martha, and was capsized in a severe gale, on 
the 10th inst. at six A. M. ‘Fhere were several passen- 
gers on board—(which with the crew amounted to eleven 
in nomber)—among whom was capt. White’s sister-in-law 
with her husband and three children, (one an infant) all 
of whom were drowned except Capt. W. and one man— 
who were on the wreck 52 hours. aa ¢ 


Naval.—The United States ship Delaware, 74, was 
lying at Gibraltar, Dec. 13. The schooner Shark touched 
at Milo Point, Nov. 17, and sailed for Smyrna. The Con- 
stellation frigate, and sloop of war St. Louis, arrived at 
St. Jago Dec. 19. from Curacoa. The United States fri- 
gate Potomac, Capt. J. 1. Nichelson, arrived at Lisbon 
on the 25th November, from Naples, Port Mahon, and 
Gibraltar. We learn that the Mediterranean squadron 
(with the exception of the Delaware, 74, bound home) 
would eruize during the winter, in the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz, Teneritie, and Madeira. 


Melancholy: Occurrence.—On Friday last, a Mr. Yessler, 
living in Maryland, two and a half miles from Waynes- 
boro’, in this county, was engaged with his four sons, In 
digging a well. ‘hey were all in the well, at the depth 
ot about 34 feet—oune of the sons came up, and uo sooner 
reached the top than the earth caved in, throwing about 
two wagon loads upon his father and three brothers. Two 
of the young men, Peter Yessler, aged 22, and Samuel, 
caping, but so seriously injure a 
sgninge of, especially that of the son. ‘They had erected 
a roof over the weil, the drop of which fell om the ascend- 
ing side of the ground, which is supposed to have loosen- 


ed the earth, aud caused the family to experience so dis- 
essing a calamity.—Chambersburg 


a wreck with two men clinging to it, who were taken off | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE... 


FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS.- 


By the Mercurio newspaper of Métamoras, a file of 
whieh to.Dec. 10th has wé leara that Sénor: 
Gen. Don Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma, has been chosen: 
commander in chiet of the Mexican army, destined for 
Texas. ‘Phe Mercurio pompously speaks of bine as a’ 
‘‘ caballero,” who unites rare qualities for this situation; 
and js besides a man of aflluence. A man whose artbi- 
tion can have no other object than the aspiration to ae 
quire ghory for his eoantry. 

- General Don Franeiseo Vital Fernandez, is appointed 
to the same expedition, and alse to the depariment of 
Tamaulipas, with his head-quarters at Metamoras. 

Captain Faylor, of brig Aurora, arrived trom Metamo- 
ras, informs us that when he left; the passengers and 
crew, filty i number: of the Americar schooner Bawnab 
and Elizabeth were in prison at that place ; the schouner, 
with a cargo of merchandise, having been chased ashore 
and captured by the Mexican armed schouner Bravo. 
The Hanuah aud Elizabeth was bound from N. Orieaus 
to Texas. Capt. Taylor states that the prisoners were 
in irons.—N, Com, 

Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Orteans, dated 
Vera Cruz, Dec. 25, 1835. 

Preparations are now being made to’ march’ a large 
force against the colonists of 'Fexas, and itis to be fear- 
ed the coutest will prove a warm: and bluody one for vic- 
tory. 

A loan of half a million of dollars hay been made to’ 
carry on the war ; and if the govermment gain the ascen+ 
deucy, it will be a sorry day to the poor setilers of the’ 
(U.S.) of the North ; time must decide the issue. 

/ conspiracy has been recently detected in the city of 
Mexico, wherein numbers are implicated; three hundred, 
it is reported, have been apprehended. ‘Fhe expedition 
of Gen. Mejia to Tampico was suppoved tu have bee in’ 
concert with this moveiment, 


From the New Orleans True Ameritan.: 


_ We publish to-day the translation of a decreé passed 
in Mexico, on the 23d of October last, which will give our 
readers an idea of the present form ef the government of 
Mexice. The said decree annihilates at one blow all the 
state legislatures, and converts the Governors and other 
state authorities into mere agents of the Central Govern- 
ment, dependent on the will or whim of the dictator. 

To understand more fully the extent of the outrage 
which has been coinmitted upon the contitution, it is ne- 
Cussary to bear in mind, that this general congress was 
elected under the constitution of 1824, with constitutional 
powers alone ; that the members took the oath prescribed 
by that constitution, to observe and sustain it, and that in 
violation of this oath the two houses decreed themselves 
into a convention, and united in one house or chamber, 
thus destroying the Senate and usarping powers whicly 
were never granted. 

lt would be a parallel case if the Congress of these 
United States were to decree at the present session that 
it possessed full powers as a national convention, uniting 
the Sevate and House of Representatives in one chamber, 
and thus constituted, was to change the form of govern- 
ment, destroy all the state legislatures, and establish # 
inonarchy or ay other system of government. 


TRANSLATION OF THE DECREE. 


Art. 1. The present Governors of the States shall 
continue, notwithstanding the time fixed by the constitu- 
tions may have expired; but shall be dependent for their 
continuance inthe exercise of their attributes upon the 
supreme government of the nation. 

Art.2. The legislatures shall immediately cease to 
exercise their legislative functions; but before dissolving 
(and those which may be in recess meeting for the pur- 
pose) they shall appoint a department council, composed 
for the present of five individuals, chosen either within or 
without their own body, to act as a council to the gover- 
nor, and in case of a vacancy in that office, they shall 
propose to the supreme general government three per- 
sons, possessing the qualifications hitherto required; and 
until an appointment be made, the gubernatorial powers 
shall be exercised by the first on the list, who is not aa 
ecclesiastic. 

Art. 3. In those States where the legislature cannot 
be assenmmbled within eight days, the ayuntamiento of the 
capital shall act inits place, only for the purpose of elect- 
ing the five individuals of the department council. 

Art.4. All the jadges and tribunals of the states, and 
the administration of justice, shall continue as hitherto, 
until the organic Jaw relative to this branch be formed. 
The responsibilities of the functionaries which could only 
be investigated before Congress, shall be referred to, and 
| concluded before the Supreme Court of the nation. 

Art. 5. All the sabaltern officers of the State shall also 
continge for the present (the places which are vacant, or 
which may be vacated, not to be filled) bat they, as well 
as the ofhces, revenues and branches under theit charge, 
remain sabject to, and at the disposal of the supreme go- 
vernment of the vation, by means of the respective go- 


vernor. 
JOSE MANUEL MORENO, President. 


Josz R. Mato, 
ATESOGENES CASTILLERO, Secretaries. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managets of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute,a will be delivered on — next 
at 7{ o’clock, in the church on Chestnut beyond Broad 
Street; by the Rev. Dr. Tyne, to the Young Men of 
the Institute. The young men of this city, generally are 
invited to attend. The whole of the lower part of the 
church will be reserved for them. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY MEETING. 


The Sabbath School Missionary Society of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church, will hofd their Second Anniversary 
Meeting at the Whitefield Chapel, Fourth street near Agch, 
this Evening (Thursday,) 28th inst. Exercises to com- 
mence at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Addresses may be expected from the Rev. Messrs. 
Clark, of the Episcopal, Bethune of the Reformed Dutch, 
and Barnes, of the Pechsiecion Church. Messrs. Wash- 
burne, Agent of the Sunday School Union, and Ward, 
Missionary to India. ; 

All Teachers, and others interested in this important 
plad of combining missionary effort with Sunday Schoo! 
instruction, are affectionately invited to attend. 

The report will be read and a collection made to aid 
the funds of the Society. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Board of Managers have the gratification to an- 
nounce that the Rev. O. D. Kirtland has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Corresponding Secretary and General 
Agent of the Philadelphia Tract Society, and they ear- 
nestly recommend him to the confidence and Christian — 
liberality of the churches, which he shall visit in prosecut- 
ing the duties of his agency. 

The numerous and pressing calls made upon the Parent 
Society at New York, from the whitening fields of For- 
eign and Pagan lands, together with the pressing spr 
ritual wants of our own population, render it am mpera- 
tive duty, that much more should speedily be done for 
the promotion of the Tract cause, within the bounds of 
this Society than has hitherto been accomplished. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
W. Curray, Chairman. 


DONATIONS TO THE PHILADELPHIA TRACT 
SOCIETY, 


Obtained by the Rev. Mr. Babbitt, which were not 
published in the Annual Report. From the friends of 
this cause in Trenton, N. J. $26; Salem $41; Bridgeton 

26; Woodbury, $17 373; Camden, $12 50; Cape 
lay, $12; Newark, Del. $69; St. George’s, $23 50; 
Wilmington, $43; New Castle, $23. Also from the fol- 
lowing places in Pennsylvania—Columbia, B15 50; 
Lancaster, $41; Reading, $43; Newtown. $20; West 
Chester. $34 50; Grove and N. Holland, $64; Pequea, 
$38; Bellveine, $16 50; Wrightsville, $8; Frankford 


d Bridesburgh, $52. 
and Bridesburgh, $ D. W. PRESCOTT, Treasurer. 


YMINGTON ‘ON THE ATONEMENT AND IN- 
‘TTERCESSION OF JESUS pub- 


lished aud for sale by . WHETHAM, 
No, 22 South Fourth street, 


-- 


OCHESTER FLOUR—60 bbls. white wheat Ro- 
chester Flour. 
Also, 20 kegs of Fine Malaga Grapes, in beaatifal clus- 
ters. the best imported this season. 
For sale atthe Temperance Tea and Grocery Store, 
S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


HE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth 
‘street, have published the first volume of the Library of 
Christian Knowledge, Containing Essays on Happiness, 
Christian Piety, Prejudiee against the Gospel, &c. By 
‘the late Rev. John McLaurin, of Glasgow, with an Intro- 
duction containing ome ife and character, 
by the Rev. Herman Hooker, M. A. | 
: The English “ Evangelical Magazine” of July 1802, im 
‘anotice,of this work says— 

Young preachers should carefully stady this volyme. 
When men of talents education and learning, are unhap~ 
pily prejudiced against Evangelical prineiples, we know 
ny book more proper to be put into their hands than this, 
If any thing human can convince them of the impropriety 
of despising the truth, it is the lovely representation of it 
by the superior intellect of McLaurin, united with the dis- 
play of the most ardent devotion, and of a holy, humble, 
cor benevolent heart. We have often read :this book, 
but we never read it without feeling ourselves to be but 
children, and sinking into nothing from a eousciouspess 


of his vast superiority. 


EMOLR OF PAYSON ,—New’ Edition, price 50 ets. 
Harlan, Pp. 37, ‘Fhe bth No. of the bound vol- 

lumes, with other publieations ef the American Fraet Se- 
ciety, generally. ‘The latest Tracts are, Motives to Early 
Piety, Bible an Inspired Book, Last days of Dr. Payson, 
My Spirit shall not always Strive, Children to be Educat- 
for Christ, The World to Come, ‘The Christian ‘Tra- 
veller, What Must } De, Infidel Parental 
| Examples, Christian Almanae for . Forsale at the 


Phila rae Tract Depository, 14 South Fifth street. 
‘Jan. it* 
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: P| General Hernandez and aids, Major Drysdale, Ass’t | q 
Adjutant General, returned to this city yesterday, Capt. | q 
| Gibbs and Lieutenant Scobia, returned the night before. | q 
: | Capt. Gibbs reports that a detachment of the St. Au- | r 
7 | gustine Guards went down to Tomoka with the inten- | 4 
3 | tion of pursuing the enemy but that on aco that they | 4 
" had decamped with their booty. The detachment came | 4 
Say | to several places where the indians had buik their fire, 4 


, J1s chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 


occasion to ask her what she remembered of his 


placing in copper-wire helix, con- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


REFLECTIONS ON A SKULL. | 


Ia that a temple where a God may dwell ? 
Why e’en the worm at last disdaius her shattered cell ! 
Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 


Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, ; 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Sou! ; 

Behold each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 

And Passiou’s bost, that never brooked control; 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever, writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement wu . 
YRON. 


| From the Lowell Mercury. 
THE DYING GIRL. 


Moritur, 
At moriens, reminiscitur duice Argus.” 


Stranger! I am dying! 
From: this breaking heart 

Life’s retreating current 
Slowly seems to part. 


Stranger, I am dying! 
Soon this burning brain, | 
Which thy kind hand presses, 
Shall not throb with pain. 


No more the fearful jarring, 
Of the ponderous wheel, 

This poor wasted bosom. 
Thro’ each nerve shal! feel. 


No more the dismal clangor, 
Of the morning bell, 

Shall chase the blissful visions 
Which gild my lonely cell. 


Raise me on my pillow, 
Towards yon setting sun; 

See him in his splendour, | 

_ His glorious course is run: 


Behind my native mountains, 
will sink full soon ; 
But alas! for Mary, 

Her sun goes down at noon. 


Stranger! I am dying! 
Close my glazing eye, 

And receive my blessing, 
With my Jatest sigh. 


[ Listen, stranger, listen, 
Heaven's full harmony : 
See its bright doors open,— 

Joyfully I die. 


Earth, with all its sorrows, 
Mars my peace no more ; 
Purest joys await me, 
On that blissful shore. ] 


REV. DR. CHALMERS. 


Dr. Chalmers, on his return from England, a 
few years ago, lodged in the house of a nobleman 
not far distant from Peebles. ‘The doctor is 
known to excel in conversation, as well as in the 

ulpit. He was the life and soul of the discourse, 
n the circle of friends at the nobleman’s fireside. 
The subject was pauperism—its causes and cure. 
Among the gentlemen present, there was a vene- 
rable old highland chieftain who kept his eyes 
fixed on Dr. C., and listened with intense interest 
to his communications. The conversation was 
kept up to a late hour. When the company broke 
up, they were shown up stairs to their apartments. 
ere was a lobby of considerable length and the 
doors of the bed-chambers opened on the right and 
left. ‘The apartment of Dr. C. was directly op- 
posite to that of the old chieftain, who had al- 
ready retired with his attendant. As the doctor 
was undressing himself he heard an unusval noise 


in the chieftain’s room, the noise was succeeded | 


by a heavy groan! He hastened to the apart- 
ment, which was in a few moments filled With 
the company, who all rushed in to the relief of 
the old gentleman. It was a melancholy sight 
which met their eyes. ‘The venerable white- 
headed chief had fallen in the hands of his attend- 
ant. It was evidently an apoplexy. He breathed 
for a few moments and expired. Dr. C. stood in 
silence, with both hands stretched out, and bend- 
ing over the deceased. He was the very picture 
of distress. _He was the first to break silence. 
*‘Never in my life,”’ said he in a tremulous voice, 
‘did I see, or did I feel, before this moment, the 
meaning of this text, * Preach the word: be in- 
stant in season: reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long suffering and doctrine.’ Had I known that 
my venerable old friend was within a few minutes 
of eternity, 1 would not have dwelt on that sub- 
ject which formed the topic of the evening’s con- 
versation. [I would have addressed myself ear- 
nestly to him, and preached Christ Jesus, and 
him crucified. I would have urged him and you, 
with all the earnestness befitting the subject, to 
prepare for eternity. You would have thought it, 
and you would have pronounced it out of season. 
But ah! it would have been in season, both as re- 
spected him, and as it respects you.” 


“HEARERS, PUBLIC WORSHIP, &c. 


Bgotted Hearer.—A person meeting another 
returning, after having heard a popular preacher, 
said to him, * Well, [ hope you have been highly 
gratified.” ‘ Indeed, I have,” replied the other. 
* IT wish | could have prevailed on you to hear 
him; I am sure you would never have relished 
any other preacher Then,”’ re- 
turned the wiser Christian, **[ am determined I 
never will hear him, for I wish to hear such a 
preacher as will ae me so high a relish and es- 
teem for the word of God, that I shall receive it 
with greater eagerness and delight whenever it is 
delivered.” 

Humble Hearer.—‘‘ A torch may be lighted by a 
candle, and a knife be sharpened by an unpolished 
stone:” Mr. Hildersham used to say, * that he 
never heard any faithful minister in his life that 
was so mean, but he could not discover some gift 
in him that was wanting in himself, and could 
receive some profit by him.” 

The Practical Hearer.—A poor woman in the 
country went to hear a sermon, wherein, among 
other evil practices, the use of dishonest weights 
and measures was exposed. With this discourse 
she was much affected, The next day, when the 
minister, according to’ his custom, went amon 
his hearers, and called upon the woman, he too 


sermon. ‘The poor woman complained much of 
her bad memory, and said she had forgotten al- 
most all that he delivered. ‘* But one thing,” 
said she, ** I remembered; I remembered to burn 
my false bushel.” —A doer of the word cannot be a 
forgetful hearer. 

Constant Hearer.—It is said of the late Countess 
of Burford, that though for the last few years of 
her life she had to ride almost constantly on horse- 
back, upwards of sixteen miles, to and from the 
churches where she attended, yet neither frost, 
snow, rain, or bad roads, were suffieient to detain 
her at home. How unlike the conduct of many, 
who suffer any trivial incident to keep them from 
the house of God! Buck, 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Mr. P. Cunningham, surgeon, R.N., has lately 
made the following interesting discovery of elec- 
tric eonductors being, to a certain extent, also 
magnetic conductors, and of non-electric conduct- 
ors being non-magnetic conductors, thereby add- 
ing another powerful proof to the many already 
existing of the identity of the electric and mag- 
netic bodies. The above result was obtained by 


necting the poles of a galvanic battery, pieces of 
steel and of iron, either united en Rs end by 
brass solder, or simply retained in clase contact 
in the above a by a copper tube, fitting 
tightly round the point of junction, each needle 
being found on removal from the helix to bea 
pa magnet, with two poles, the same as if it 

d been constructed in the usual way, of only 
one piece of steel. 

No ioterehange of magnetism took place when 
the union of the pieces was effected by sealing- 
wax, or when the intervening brass was an inch 


magnetised pieces being the twelfth of an inch. 
When two pieces of iron or steel were placed at 
a distance from each other in the helix, each 

iece became a distinct magnet, but when approx- 
imated nearer they closed with a snapping noise, 
and formed a single magnet between them, one 
piece becoming a North pole and the other a 
South. This construction of a magnet promises 
to be of importance in preserving, to a greater ex- 
tent, the magnetic properties of the mariners’ 
needle ; even soft iron which under other circum- 


| stances loses its polarity as soon as the magnet 


is removed, being found to retain it when united 
in pieces as above. Mr. Cunningham has also 
constructed a magnetic needle, the ends of which 
point East and West, by magnetising it trans- 
versely instead of longitudinally; being led to 
attempt this by the accounts of ships struck by 
lightning having their needles changed to point 
east and west, which he concluded could only be 
effected by a transference of the polarity from 
their ends to their sides. 


CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS EXEMPLIFIED. 


A slave in one of the islands of the West Indies, 
who had originally come from Africa, having been 
brought under the influence of religious instruc- 
tion, became singularly valuable to his owner on 
account of his integrity and general good con- 
duct—so much 80, that his master raised him to a 
situation of sume consequence in the manage- 
ment of his estate. His owner, on one occasion, 
wishing to purchase twenty additional slaves, em- 
ployed him to make the selection, giving him in- 
structions to choose those who were strong and 
likely to make good workmen. The man went 
to the slave market and commenced his scrutiny. 
He had not long surveyed the multitude offered 
for sale, before he fixed his eyes intently upon one 
old and decrepid slave, and told his master that he 
must beone. The master appeared greatly sur- 
prised at the choice, and remonstrated against it. 
Tne poor fellow begged that he might be indulged, 
when the dealer rewarked that if they were 
about to buy twenty he would give the old man 
into the bargain. ‘Ihe purchase was accordingly 
made, and the slaves were conducted to the plan- 
tation of their new master ; but upon none did the 
selector bestow half the attention and care he did 
upon the poor old decrepid African. He took 
him to his own habitation and laid him on his own 
bed; he fed him at his own table, and gave him 
drink out of his own cup; when he was cold he 
carried him into the sunshine; and when he was 
hot he placed him under the shade of the cocoa- 
nut trees. Astonished at the attention this confi- 
dential slave bestowed upon a fellow slave, his 
master interrogated him upon the subject. He 
said, ** You could not take so intense an interest 
in the old man, but for some special reasons : he is 
a relation of yours, perhaps your father?” ** No, 
massa, he no my fader.”” ‘ Heis then an elder 
brother?” - No, massa, he is no my broder.”’ 
*¢ Then he is an uncle, or some other relation ?”’ 
** No, massa, he no be of my kindred at all, nor 
even my friend.”’ 

* Then,” asked the master, *‘on what account 
does he excite your interest ?’’ ** He my enemy, 
massa,” replied the slave; **he sold me to the 
slave dealer; and my Bible tells me, when my 
enemy hunger, feed him; and when he thirst, 
give him drink.’”’—Mission, Intel. 


From the [Salem] Landmark. 
OBERLIN INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Eprror—It may be known toall your read- 
ers that an institution has been established at 
Oberlin, Lorain county, Ohio. Donations in its 
behalf have been made in different parts of New 
England. Upwards of $10,000 was subscribed 
for scholarships. ‘The sum of $150, to be paid in 
three annual instalments, was to constitute a fund 
which would entitle the donor to send a student to 
the Institute wtthout any charge for tuition. 
Such were the representations of the Agent, Rev. 
Mr. Woodbury, that many were much gratified 
with the prospects of good to be accomplished by 
this young institution. Mr. Woodbury was no 
doubt honest in all his statements, and very little 
anticipated what has since occured. It is due to 
him to say, that in conversation with the writer 
a year ago, he expressed a decided disapproba- 
tion of the changes which were then contemplat- 
ed, in respect to the course of study and general 
management of the Institute. Those changes 
have been made, the Institute is now in operation 
upon a plan materially different from that which 
was originally announced, and in view of which 
most if not all the funds obtained in New En- 
gland were contributed. 

Since the Institute has taken its present form, I 
had supposed that New England people would 
not again be solicited to sustain it. What was 
unpaid on subscriptions I presumed would never 
be demanded, But I was in a mistake. An 
agent, not Mr. Woodbury, has recently been in 
Salein, for the purpose of securing, if possible, 
a payment of what remains due according to the 
assurances which were given two years since. 
And [ think it probable that he is now in this 
region endeavouring to accomplish a similar 
object In other towns, _ 

Under these circumstances I feel constrained to 
take upon myself the very disagreeable task of 
stating a few facts, which in the opinion of others 
as well as myself, ought to be known to the com- 
munity. They have long been in my possession, 
and -1 have been repeatedly solicited to make 
them public. But I had determined to be silent, 
unless application should again be made for our 
patronage. 

The President of the Oberlin Institute, Rev. 
Asa Mahan, had but just entered upon the duties 
of his office, when he publicly ridiculed and stig- 
mazed the study of the classics. He admitted the 
necessity of studying the Greek language, in 
order that the scholar might read the New Testa- 
ment in the original. Such was the effect of 
his denunciations, that a general bonfire of Latin 
books was made by the students. The Profes- 
sor of Languages, Rev. Mr. Waldo, finding it im- 
possible to acquiesce in the views of the Presi- 
dent, and of the T'rustees who sustained the 
President, resigned his office. A letter from him, 
containing a comprehensive view of the case, 
now lies before me. It bears date, Oberlin, Aug. 
5, 1835. 

A recent catalogue of the Institute gives the 
course of study. From this, it appears, that a 
miserable pittance of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
constitute the requisition of languages. In regard 
to the other features of the course of study, 1 will 
only say, that no genuine New England scholar 
will be found, who would anticipate any very 
splendid results from the prescribed plan of edu- 
cation at Oberlin. 

I had known of schools and academies in 
which both sexes have been taught; but I never 
before knew the like of what is a material part 
of the system of this Institute. The catalogue 
for 1835, has the names of 203 males, and 73 
females. Of these last it is said,—** They board 
at the public table, and perform the labour of the 
Steward’s Department, together with washing, 
ironing, and much of the sewing for the students.” 
They attend recitations with the young gentle- 
men in all the departments.” | 

Think now of this picture, from the published 
catalogue of thia Institute! Males and females all 
tuke their meals at the same tables in a Common 
Hall ; and all attend recitations together in all the 
departments ! 

I have been informed by those who know 
whereof they affirm, that changes are made from 
time to time in the order of sitting at table, so 
that the advantages of this intermixing of the 
sexes may be secured to al] alike. An eye-wit- 
ness assures me of the fact; which has also been 
reported in my hearing by men of the highest 
character for credibility. 

It is true that the catalogue says of the young 
ladies, ** Their rooms are entirely separate from 
those of the other sex, and no calls or visits in 
their respective apartments are at all permitted.” 


#1 waive any further particulars. Much more I 
could state as matters of fact and subject of seri- 
ous consideration. But I cannot refrain from 
adding, that all or nearly al) the favourite views 


Jong, the greatest extent of solder between the 


of our wisest and best men, from the landing at 


Plymouth to the present moment, have — 


treated contemptuously at Oberlin. I speak ad- 
visedly.\.Our general system of education, our 
manner of religious instruction and influence, in 
fact, every thing in our institutions of learning 
and theology in which we have been accustomed 
to repose confidence, as a means of substantial 
and eta good, has been repeatedly sub- 
jected to the severest invective and ridicule by 
members of the present Faculty of the Oberlin 
Institute. 

1 cannot therefore conceal my astonishment, 
that the Trustees of this Seminary continue to 
send agents to obtain subscriptions or contributions 
from New England. Those persons who agree 
with the Oberlia President and Professors in 
their views of education, will of course be ready 
to sustain them. ‘But I think it not right that the 
community at large should be kept in ignorance 
of such facte as f have been constrained to intro- 
duce into this communication. 1 have no doubt 
thousands of dollars have already been obtained 
from persons, who in al] probability would not 
have paid a farthing for the support of the Jnstt- 
tute undes its present regulations. 

Nothing but a sense of duty to the personal in- 
terests of science and religion would have induc- 
ed me thus to speak. Improvements may be made 
at Oberlin. The present system may yet be 
abandoned or greatly modified. But I have no 
evidence of any such change in prospect. I can- 
not, therefore, contribute myself to aid this Semi- 
nary. I leave others to judge whether it is enti- 
tled to the patronage of 

New Enctanp. 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 


The force of the obligation by which parents 
are bound to set a pious example betore their 
children and to give them religious education, 
may be in a degree illustrated by the following 
facts which took place in the house of Mr. G. 
distantly related to some members of the writer’s 
fainily, in the county of S , State. 
He was in easy circumstances of property, and 
held a respectable station in life. His character 
for probity and honour was high, and few men 
have enjoyed more fully the confidence of all, 
than did Mr. G. In his domestic relations he 
was courteous, kind, and dignified. But all this 
high morality was unbaptized ; like that of Saul 
of Tarsus, it was of this world, and not of the 
Gospel. 
D. a much respected preacher of a neighbouring 
church, or some other pious friend, his house 
knew not the sound of prayer. Religious con- 
versation was almost as rare, though usually on 
the Sabbath he would be reading in the Bible or 
some religious work, the merits of which would 
call forth a casual remark. At the time to which 
my history refers, his eldest son, C. was about 
eighteen years of age, and till then remarkably 
healthy and athletic; but now he was visited by 
@ severe attack of typhus fever. ‘The progress 
of the disease was rapid, and in a comparatively 
short time fatal symptoms were very evident. 
This information was in the evening communi- 
cated to Mr. G. and in the course of the night to 
his son. He received it with surprise, but entire 
composure. He inquired for his father, but 
hearing that he was asleep, chose not to awaken 
him. Before day, however, the father was 
at the side of the sick bed, when a dialogue 
commenced in nearly the following words: 
‘** Father,” said the young man, * the doctors tell 
me | must die; they say they can do no more for 
know it my son—lI know it.”” * Well, 
father, | have one, and but one favour to ask of 
you—will you grantit?’”? ‘I will my son, if it 
is possible; ask me any think I can do and it 
shall be done.”” ‘Father! I want you to kneel 
down by my bedside and pray forme.” ‘I can’t, 
my son—lIcan’t!’’ * Do, father, pray for me! you 
never praytd for me in the world—pray for me 
while I can yet hear!” ‘+I can’t, my son—oh, I 
can’t.”’ ** Dear father, you never taught me to pray 
to the Lord Jesus and now I die—you never prayed 
for me—this once! O don’t let me die without my 
father’s prayers.”’ In an agony of weeping, the 
father rushed out of the room. This otherwise 
kind and indulgent parent had thus long neglected 
with his own soul, the soul of that beloved son, 
and now could not find a heart to grant his 
dying request for one father’s prayer to the Father 
of mercies.—JV. O. Obs. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
NATIVE COUNTRIES OF PLANTS, &c. 


Ihave sometimes heard the question asked, 
since many of our most valuable plants and vege- 
tables are not indigenous among us,—whence 
were they derived? I have devoted an idle hour 
to this question, and place the resalt at your dis- 
posal, thinking it might possibly be interesting to 
at least some of the readers of the Farmer. 

The Potato is a native of South America, and is 
still found wild in Chili, Peru, and Monte Video. 
In its native state the root is small and bitter. 
The first mention of it by a European writer is in 
1588.—It is’ now spread over the world. Wheat 
and ye originated in Tartary and Siberia, where 
they are stillindigenous. It is still believed that 
wheat has had a more important influence on the 
civilization of the world, than any other plant 
whatever, and of course may be considered as en- 
titled to the first place in value. The only country 
where the Oat 1s found wild jis Abyssinia, and 
thence may be considered a native. Muize, or 
Indian corn, is a native of Mexico, and was un- 
known in Europe until after the discoveries of 
Columbus. The Bread fruit tree is a native of 
the South Sea Islands, particularly Otaheite. In. 
1790, Capt. Blight succeeded in delivering 350 
trees in a flourishing state in the British posses- 
sionsin the West Indies, from whence they have 
spread to the other Islands. Tea is found native 
no where except in China and Java, from which 
countries the world is supplied. About 3,000,000 
pounds are used annually in Great Britain, and 
about eight millions of pounds in the United 
States. ‘he Cocoa Nut is a native of most equi- 
noctial countries, and one of the most valuable of 
trees, a8 food, clothing and shelter are afforded 
by it. Coffee isa native of Arabia Felix, but is 
now spread into both the East and West Indies. 
‘The use of coffee is a comparatively modern prac- 
tice; it being wholly unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans- Many were the anathemas pronounced 
against it on its introduction into England; the 
following passage js copied from an old sermon: 
* They cannot wait until the smoke of the infernal 
regions surround them, but encompass themselves 
with smoke of their own accord, (that of tobacco) 
and drink a poison which God made black, that 
it might bear the devil’s own color.”’ ‘he best 
coffee is brought from Mocha in Arabia, whence 
about 14,000,000 of pounds are annually export- 
ed. St. Domingo furnishes from 60 to 70,000,000 
of pounds yearly. 3 

All the varieties of the Apple are derived from 
crab apple, which is found native in most parts 
of the world. The Peach is derived from Persia, 
where it still grows in a native state, small, bit- 
ter, and with poisonous qualities. Tobacco isa 
native of Mexico and South America, and lately 
one species has been found in New Holland. To- 
bacco was first introduced into England from 
North Carolina, in 1576 by Walter Raleigh. The 
quantity exported to England from the United 
States is about 22,000,000 of pounds annually, 
and the total value of our exports of this article 
$5,000,000. 4sparagus was brought from Asia; 
Cabbage and Lettuce trom Holland ; Horse Radish 
from China; ice from Ethiopia; Beans from 
the East Indies; and Onions and Garitcs are na- 
tives of various places both in Asia and Africa. 
The Sugar Cane is a native of China, and the 
art of making sugar from it has there been prac- 
tised from the remotest antiquity. The sugar 
cane did not reach Arabia until the 13th century, 
and was utterly anknown to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Greeks or Romans. Jt was brought 
by the Moors into Spain, and introduced into the 
West Indies and Brazil by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Fora long time sugar was known 
in England only as a medicine; now the con- 
sumption amounts in that country to 400,000,000 
annually. Of flowers, the Tuberose came from 


Java and Ceylon, the Lily from, Syria, the Pink 


Except when visited by the Rev. Mr. 


and Carnation from Italy, the Jessamine from the 
East Indies, and the Tulip from Cappadocia. 
This list might be extended, but I have no room 
at present. 
ADMIRAL BRENTON’S TEMPERANCE 
SPEECH. 


Admiral Brenton said, that when he first heard 
of the ‘Temperance Society, so far from respecting 
it, he deemed it enthusiastic and fanatic; but 
seeing attached to it the name of his late respect- 
ed friend Admiral Keats, and haviny full confi- 
dence in his judgment, he had no hesitation in 
joining it. He had subsequently circulated its 
tracts among the inmates of Greenwich hospital. 
Knowing the habits of sailors, he was not very 
sanguine of success, and suspected that if he 
could even induce them to join the Society, more 
than one half of them would forfeit their engage- 
ment. He was happy, however to say, that 
from the month of November, 1832, up to the pre- 


sent day, upwards of 690 men had subscribed the | 


declaration: out of that number complaints had 
only been made against seventy-one, and only 
against thirty-seven for intemperance. In look- 
ing back to the period of active service, he could 
state with full conviction of its truth, that it was 
rare for men habitually sober to be brought up for 
punishment. As an officer he was sincerely de- 
sirous of seeing punishment in the army and navy 
abolished, but his experience convinced him that 
under existing circumstances it could not be ef- 
fected. It was too often the case that in danger 
men flew to ardent spirits, and consequently those 
who were sober had to perform all the duty. 
When the Lady Hobart was lost by striking on 
an island of ice, the crew were getting into the 
boats, and were procuring provisions. One man 
informed the captain that they had got up a cask 
of rum, and that unless it were staved, there was 
no hope of theirsafety. ‘The captain immediately 
‘ordered the liquor to be thrown away, and with 
the exception of a few bottles under his own care, 
they had no spirits with them. He believed that, 
under God, the safety of the boat’s crew was to 
be attributed to that prudent measure. The gal- 
lant Admiral then alluded to the case of the coal- 
whippers, on the banks of the Thames, who were 
principally employed by publicans, and who were 
compelled to spend the greater part of their earn- 
ings in spirits or beer, in order to procure employ- 
ment. Some of them were called constant men, 
because the publicans kept them in constant em- 
ployment. ‘They were all single men, and lived 
with the publican; so that, in fact, he got back 
the whole of their wages, and a married man was 
unable to obtain employment. ‘The subject had 
been taken up by the Common Council of the city 
of London in the year 1822, and last year before 
the House of Commons, but still all idea of help- 
ing the men appeared almost abandoned. One 
gentleman, of the name of Arnold, had employed 
his men without the necessity of their going to 
the public house; and to the credit of one of the 
large gas companies, they had sent him all their 
ships. He (Admiral Brenton) had instituted an 
examination among the men, and had found that 
whereas formerly they had only 10s, or 12s. left 
after clearing a ship, they now carried home on an 
average l1/. 18s per week. He was not acquainted 
witha more tangible case for the operations of 
that Society. The gallant Admiral concluded 
by moving the adoption af the Report. 


AN HONOURABLE REWARD FOR A CUP OF 
COLD WATER. 

Mark 9:41, For whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 

When Agrippa was in a private station, he 
was accused by one of his servants of having 
epoken injuriously of Tiberias, and was condemn- 
ed by the emperor to be exposed in chains before 
the palace gate. ‘The weather was very hot, and 
Agrippa became excessively thirsty. Seeing 
Thaumastus, a servant of Caligula, pass by with 
a pitcher of water, he called to him, and entreat- 
ed leave to drink. The servant presented the 
pitcher with much courtesy , and Agrippa having 
allayed his thirst, said to him, ** Assure thyself, 
Thaumastus, that if I get out of this captivity, I 
will pay thee well for this draught of water.” 
Tiberius dying, his successor, Caligula, soon af- 
ter, not only set Agrippa at liberty, but made him 
king of Judea. In this high situation, Agrippa 
was not unmindful of the glass of water given to 
him when a captive. He immediately sent for 
Thaumastus, and made him comptroller of his 
household.—Pleasing Expositor. 

Let not the poorest be discouraged, then, from 
some charitable attempt for the good of others. 
If an earthly king remember his promise for a 
cup of cold water, with such honour, how much 
more munificent, honourable and imperishable 
will the King of kings remember his promises 
towards His friends when He shall call them to 
the rewards of the righteous. How astonishing is 
God’s kindness! it is not the rich merely which 
He calls on to be charitable; but even the poor, 
and the most impoverished of the poor. It is the 
name of Jesus that sanctifies every thing and ren- 
ders services, in themselves comparatively con- 
temptible, of high worth in the sight of God.— 
Dr. Doddridge ; A. Clarke, 


JESUS CASTS OUT A LEGION OF DEVILS 
AND SUFFERS THEM TO ENTER AND 
DESTROY A HERD OF SWINE. : 


Mark v.12, 13. And all the devils besonght Him, say- 
ing, send us into the swine, that we may enter into them. 
And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the uaclean 
spirits went out and entered into the swine: and the herd 
ran violently down a steep place into the sea (they were 
about two thousand) and were choked in the sea. 


It has been objected by infidel cavillers, that 
this was an unjust action, being a great injury to 
the owners; but these swine were in all probabi- 


ANECDOTE OF DR. DWIGHT. 


A young clergyman once called on Dr. Dwight, 
and inquired respecting the best method of treat- 


philosophy, upon which he was preparing a ser- 
mon. 
‘TI cannot give you any information upon the 
subject,” the Doctor replied. “1 am not familiar 
with such topics. I leave them for young men.” 
—Rel. Meg. 
MEROPS. 
‘© I wish to ask you one question,” said a young 
eagle to a sensible and learned owl. * they say 
there is a bird, called Merops, which is able to 
fly in the air with its tail uppermost, and its head 
turned towards the earth. Is that true ?” : 
Pooh said the * that is a pure fiction 
of the men. Man himself may be a Merops; for 
he often wishes to fly up to heaven without ever 
for a moment losing the earth out of his sight.” — 
sing. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Splendid Antique Vases.—Twelve vases of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and some of them of a much 
larger size than ony before known, were lately 
purchased by the Neapolitan government, at a 
moderate price, from Major Lambert, their pro- 
prietor. They were dug up at Pruvo, in the dis- 
trict of Buri, in Apulia. No. 1, is five feet in 
height, and two feet six inches in the largest di- 
ameter ; it is divided into five compartments, con- 
taining 150 exquisitely designed figures of men, 
animals of various kinds, masks, &c. No. 2. 
about four feet high by two in diameter, with 73 
figures and a Greek inscription. No. 3. three 
feet six inches, with 25 figures and three Greek 
inscriptions. Nos. 4 and 5, two feet eight inches 
high, by ten inches in diameter, with 37 figures ; 
and the remainder are smaller, but very beautiful. 


_ Pompeii.—Professor Zahn, the diligent obser- 
ver of the exeavations of Pompeii, has sent some 
new and interesting accounts of the discovery of 
various antique fresco paintings of great value. 
They are in a private house near the old city 
walls, not far from the house of the Vestals and 
the house of Isis. Of these paintings, which are 
in one small apartment, the first represents Psyche 
tormented by three Cupids; the second, Phedra 
and Hyppolitus; and the third, the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. | 


Antiquity of Lead Mines.—In proof of the lead 
mines of Derbyshire having been wrought by the 
Romans, we have the authority of Dr. Miller, 
who states, ‘* that in the year 1777 a pig of lead 
was found on Cromford Moor, and the interpreta- 
tion of the inscription is ‘The sixth legion in- 
scribes this in memory of the Emperor Adrian.’ ”’ 
Several others have also been found at different 
periods; one about the year 1790, weighing twelve 
stone, was found at Matlock, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :—* Ti. Cl. Tr. Lut. Br. Exarg.,” 
which are supposed to be the abbreviations of 
Claudiana Triumviri Lutudari Britan- 
norum Exargentaria.” In the British Museum 


which has also the mark denoting it to have been 
made in the reign of the same Emperor.—Mining 
Review. 


A committee of the Paris Academy of Medicine 
has lately made a report on a new method of pie- 
serving dead bodies for the dissecting room. It 
consists in injecting the arteries with twelve or 
fifteen quarts of a solution of acetate of alu- 
mine, concentrated to twenty degrees. The result 
has proved most satisfactory. Other experiments 
were made with sulphate of alumine, and with its 
chlorate, which were found less efficacious than 
the acetate. . 


Effects of Tobacco on Lubsters.—During the re- 
cent gales, a large ship from Demarara, bound to 
Liverpool, was driven ashore on the Isle of Angle- 
sea. ‘The crew were saved by the life-boat, but 
the ship soon went to pieces; and the tobacco 
with which she was principally laden, was 
washed among the crevices of the rocks, usually 
occupied by generations of lobsters; these took 
to chewing **the weed,’’ and the beach was 
strewed the next morning with the poor creatures, 
some weighing 10lbs—all unable to crawl. 


The following fact is a new proof that seeds 
may preserve their germinating power for an in- 
definite period. A discovery has been recently 
made near Bordeaux of ancient tombs, which pro- 
bably date from the time of Marcus Aurelius, or 
that of Clovis. In these tombs were seeds in 
perfect preservation, some of which, being sown, 
have produced flowers and fruit. 


It has been calculated by an engineer of emi- 
nence that every four-horse coach deposits twelve 
pounds of iron in every one hundred miles of its 
journey, and that, consequently, assuming the 
number of such coaches passing daily between 
London and Birmingham to be twenty, the weight 
of iron deposited during every transit exceeds 250 
Ibs. These results are not conjectural, but de- 
rived from investigations applied to the horseshoe 
and the tire of the wheel—in the first instance, pre- 
viously to use; and, in the second, after the wear 
and tear of the road had rendered them useless ; 
and they have been found, it is added, as to every 
ton weight of iron so tried, nearly uniform. 


It is calculated that there are in London 100,000 
confirmed dram-drinkers, who on an average take 
two glasses of spirits per day. This at I4d. per 
glass makes 1,250/. daily, amounting annually to 
456,250/. spent in drams! 


There has recently been discovered in a garret 
over the public library at Cambray, a collection of 
the bulls of the different Popes, addressed to the 
prelates who have successively filled the see of 
Cambray, and which will be highly interesting to 
archeologists. The greater part are in fine pre- 


lity Jewish property, and kept and used in ex- +servation. 


press violation of the law of God; and, therefore, 
their destruction was no more than a proper mani- 
festation of the justice of God. 

Christ permits the demons to do that in the 
swine which he did not permit them to do in the 
possessed, on purpose to show us what rage they 
would exercise on us if left to their liberty and 
malice. Many are the divine favours which we 
do not consider, or know only in general. ** But 
the owners of the swine lost their property.” 


To Liberia’s honour be it trumpeted, that for 
ten gallons sold in the colony four months back, 
there ig ** not’”’ one now. 


Horrible Mode of Torture and Execution at Mon- 
tevideo.—It is related of them that they sew up 
their prisoners in a wet hide, leaving out the head 
and neck only ; and in this condition Jay them on 
the ground in the sun to dry. In the process of 
drying, which the hide soon does in the powerful 
effects of the sun, it becomes contracted, and pro- 


Yes, and learn from this, of how small value tem- 
poral riches are in the estimation of God. He, 
suffers them to be lost, sometimes to disengage | 
us from them through mercy; sometimes out of 
justice, to punish us for having acquired or pre- 
served them either by covetousness or injustice. 
This miracle unanswerably demonstrated at 
once the malice of Satan, and the extent of 
Christ’s power over him. Had the devils entered 
into other human beings, there might have been 
the possibility of collusion ; but nothing could be 
more convincing than that a herd of swine could 
unite in no fraud. Your adversary the devil still 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour; thanks be to God, his power is still 
bounded by Him who permitted the malignant 
legion to enter the heard of swine. ‘ Who is he 
that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good !”"—Gill, 4. Clarke, Doddridge. 


A gentleman travelling in———, and seeming to 
consider himself superior to all his fellow travel- 
lers where the horses were watered, called for the 
landlord to send him out some brandy and water. 
After drinking, he condescended to tell the driver 
that he might help himself to a drink, when the 
reply from this man of steady habits was; ‘Sir 
I hope you will excuse me; it is considered ra- 
ther vulgar in this country to drink brandy and 
water.” The pompous gentleman in high life 
could not resent this polite answer, and by his 
subsequent deportment appeared to profit by this 
delicate reproof of his respectable driver. 


A SHORT DIALOGUE. 
«© When do you intend, Mr. B., to leave off 
selling intoxicating liquors ?” said a bystander to | 
a landlord. ‘* When men leave off | 
buying,” was‘ the laconic reply. 


Fe 


Helffenatein, Sen. 


duces the most excruciating torments on the un- 
fortunate prisoner by the increase of pressure ; 
but if night arrives before he dies from its effects, 
the hide relaxes again with the moisture from the 
air, only to prolong his sufferings on the next day, 
which is generally the last. So cruel a death is 
even worse than that which the boa constrictor 
can inflict, and the invention of it is said to belong 
to a barbarian named Ramiriz.— Voyage of H. M. 
S. Chanticleer. 


NOTICE. 


“ PoPERY THE FATAL ENEMY OF CivIL AND RELI- 
cious Liserty.”—By W. C. Brownlee. Subscri- 
bers to this work are informed that since it was 
first commenced, a fine steel portrait of the author 
has been executed, and will‘be placed in a portion 
of the books, at an additional expense of 124 cents, 
so that subscribers may have their choice, viz:— 
without the portrait for 50 cents; and with the por- 
trait for cents. 

BOWNE & WISNER, Publishers, 
3 222 William St. N. Y. 

(¢--Those editors who have pulished the adver- 
tisement of the work are requested to insert the 
above notice and send a copy, marked, to the N. 
Y. Protestant Press, 222 William St. N. Y.” as 
soon as possible. 


ASTOR’S COUNSELS—A choice New Year’s Gift. 
P This day published and for sale, at 146 Chestnut 
street, A Pastor’s Counsels to the Youth of his Charge— 
a most safe and valuable gift from parents to children, or 
from preachers or teachers of Sunday schools or Bible 
classes to the young people under their care. 


AT THE SICK BED, AND AN 

FFLICTED FAMILY’S COMPANION.—This 
day published, by Grigg & Ellict, No. 9 North Fourth 
street, The Pastor at the Sick Bed, and an Afflicted Fa- 
mily’s Companion, by Christian Oemler, Pastor at Wei- 
mar. Translated from the German, by the pec heen 
w 


jan. 21, 


are several pigs of lead of great antiquity, one of 


SALMS AND HYMNS,—Psalms and Hymns adapt- 

to Public Worship and approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presb terian Church in the United States 
of America, the latter being arranged according to sub- 


ing a very difficult and abstruse point in mental | jects together with titles prefixed to each, and directions 


tor Musical expression, &c. &c. All orders addressed to 
the publisher promptly attended bo J. WHETHAM. 


South Fourth street. 


W MARSHALL & Co. corner of Chesnut and 
e Fifth street, have just published The First Vol- 
ume of the Library of Christian Knowledge, Containing 
Essays on Happiness, Christian Piety, Prejudice against 
the Gospel, by the late Rev. John McLaurin of Glasgow, 
with an lutroduction, containing some notice of his life 
and character, by the Rev. Herman Hooker, A 

They will shortly publish The Better Covenant, Practi- 
cally considered from Hebrews viii. 6.10. 12. with a 
supplement on Philippians ii. 12, 13. To which are 
added notes on the Sinai Covenant, the Sympathy of 
By the Rev. Francis Good, M. A. ;. 
pham and Fellow of Trinity College 
Also in Press, Letters, chiefly Practical 
Russell, Minister of the Gospel, 

Bishop Griswold’s Prayers,—Praye 
rious occasions of Social Worship. 
Griswold, Second Edition enlarged. sees 


MERICAN LADIES’ MAGAZINE.—A Monthi 
; Periodical, Edited by Mrs. Sarah Jane Hale da. 
voted to the Mental, Moral, and Religious improvement 
of Women. 

This work is issued on the fifteenth of every month, 
each number contains sixty pages, and in the course of 
the year two elegant engravings, price three dollars per 
annum. Subscriptions received b | 

W. MARSHALL & Co. 
Agents tor Philadelphia, 


ILNER’S CHURCH HISTORY, new edition.— 
Hogan and Thompson, 139 Market Street have just 
published a new edition of The History of the Church of 
Christ. By the late JosepH Mitner A. M. with additions 
and corrections by the late Isaac Miner D.D., FRS, 
Dean of Carlisle and President of Queen College, Cam- 
bridge, In two handsome octave volumes. 


CHOLAR’S COMPANION.—Just published by 

Henry Perkins, 159 Chesnut street—The Scholar’s 

Companion; or a Guide to the Orthography, Pronunci- 
ation, and Derivation of the English Language, & c. 


RECOMMENDATION. 
From Samuel Jones, A. M. Principal of the Classical and 

Mathematical Institute N. E. corner of Seventh and 

Carpenter streets. 

A better description of this work cannot be given in a 
few words than by saying it is precisely what the title 
page imports. Jt is a Scholur’s Companion, and one pos- 
sessing the rare modesty of promising no more than in 
good faith it performs, It very successfully exposes the 
maxim of such il] deserved notoriety on the ** danger of a 
little learning.” ‘The Author, | think, has very clearly 
shown that even a little when judicially employed, may 
be a very useful thing. A limited acquaintance with our 
mother tongue as heard in conversation or read in books, 
will enable us to discover that it has become somewhat 
mixed with other tongues and thereby adulterated. 
Foreign Words and even phrases have been imported, 
some of which insist pertinaciously on their affiliation. It 
is in vain to attempt, at this late hour, to rid the language 
of them, and one must either learn their meanings or 
be found ignorant when the exposure is not Jess com- 
forting to his pride than serviceable to his reputation 
Add to this, there are scores of words spelled alike; but 
pronounced differently of equivocal and synonymous 
words ; of words differing in accent ; others, which though 
pronounced alike, differ materially in their othograp 
and in their signification, soleeisms, &c., all of which 
call for a ‘‘ guide,” that will conduct one to such an 
amount of learning as is rendered portable and accessible 
in this small and cheap volume. The latter part of the 
book, which is devoted to derivation and analysis, is not 
better suited to instruct than to entertain, by unfolding 
the meaning of a word in the process of tracing it to its 
foreign source. Without the trouble and expense, then, 
of exploring formidable lexicons, and grammars in other 
tongues the little which they contain of essential import- 


society, is here brought within a small compass, and ren- 
dered available without exposure to that not less odious 
than “ dangerous thing” called pedantry. From the pre- 
face J perceive that in 1835 it had passed to the fifieenth 


will find that he has not — too far on the good 
sense and discernment of the community in venturing to 
provide for them a book of such general utility. 
jan2i S, JONES. 


ance to every gentleman in the common iutercourse of 


edition in England. I trust that the enterprising publisher: 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Bloomfield’s Critical Di- 

gest, 8 vols. London ; Simeon’s Works complete, 21 
vols. do. ; Gill’s Body of Divinity, 1 vol. do. ; Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 3 vols, do.; Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 do. do. , Burkett’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, new edition, 2 vols.; J. Taylor’s Works, 3 vols. 
London; The Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, in 10 vols. 
Bishop Reynolds’ Works, in 6 vols. , Horne’s Introdue 
tion, new edition, in 2 vols.; Soames’ History of the Refor 
mation: Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 4 vols. ; 


How’s Works ; Townsend’s Bible, &c. &c. 

The Library of Christian Knowledge.—The first volume 
of the Library of Christian Knowledge, containing Essays 
on Happiness, Christian Piety, Prejudices against the 
Gospel, &c. by the late Rev. Jobn M‘Laurin of Glasgow, 


and Character, by the Rev. Herman Hooker, M. A. will 
be published on Friday the 15th instant, b 

‘W. MARSHALL & Co. 

Corner of Chesnut and Fifth Street. 


HE MURDERED MOTHER; a short story which 
ought to be read by every boy and girl io the land; 
showing that by a sinful course of conduct, children may, 
and sometimes do, bring down the grey hairs of a parent 
with sorrow to the grave. Written for the American 
Sunday School Union, and sold at 146 Chestnut street, 
and at all their depositories. jan 12-tf 


ABBATH TEXT BOOK, for the year 1836.—A 

Pastor’s Counsels to the young, on the importance of 
Early Piety, a valuable book, handsomely put up in fancy 
bindings ; Infant Library, bound, a neat and attractive 
little book, in two parts; containing 24 separate stories. 
The above, with six hundred varieties of Children’s 
books, published by the American Sunday Schoo! Union, 
are constantly for sale at the Depository 146 Chesnut 
street. “3 


a IRGINIA PARED PEACHES.—100 bushels Vir- 


ginia pared Peaches received and for sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Grocery store, S. W. corner of 
Dock and Second streets. JAMES R. WEBB. 


2 


OLIDAY PRESENTS.—The Biblical Keepsake 
Christian Keepsake, London Keepsake, Forget 
Me Not, Juvenile do. do. Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 
Pearl, Gift, Magnolia, Presentation Bible, with numerous 
engravings, The Works of Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, 
Moore, Goldsmith’s Franklia, Coleridge, Cowper, Milton, 
Thomson, in rich bindings, Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 
The Friendship’s Offering, —— Souvenir, New 
Years Token, Gift of Friendship, Youth’s Sketch Book, 
Language of Flowers, American Juvenile Keepsake, 
Young Ladies Book, do. do. Own Book, do. do. Sunday 
Book, Young Man’s Own Book, do. do. Sunday Book, 
Oxford Bibles, various sizes. 

The Pastor.—The Pastor at the Sick Bed and an af- 
flicted Family’s Companion, by Christian Oemler, Pastor 
at Weimer, translated from the German, by Rev. Albert 
Helffenstein, Sr. 

The 2d Volume of the Comprehensive Commentary, 
Just received. 

Hodge on the Romans. 

Theological Books.—English Editions, just received.— 


field's Critical Digest, 8 vols. do. Howe’s Works, 1 vol. 
Marsh’s Michaelis, 6 vols. Lives of the Dissenters, 2 vols. 
Bishop Butler’s Works, Newton’s Works, 4 vols. Cole- 
man’s Sermons, 1 vol. True Plan of Living pout 
vols. Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. do. Miracles, 1 
vol. Calmet’s Dictionary. Lucas on Happiness, 2 vols. 
Sturm’s Contemplations, Simeons Skeletons, 6 vols, Pen- 
rose on Miracles, do. Motives. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM. 
22 South Fourth street. 


‘NEWARK (DELAWARE) COLLEGE. 


able to announce to the public, that the duties of the 
Institation were resumed at the commencement of t | 
collegiate year, with the most flattering prospects. _The 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Mason, of New York, the President 
elect, a gentleman of high standing for bis intellectual 
qualifications and literary atlainments, has accepted the 
office and entered upon its duties. The Rev. T. W. 
Simpson, of Marietta, Pa. who was elected Professor of 
Languages, and who is an experienced teacher, and emi; 
nently qualified for the station, has also accepted and en- 
tered upon the duties of his office—and Mr. R. W. Tilson, 
of New York, who has been highly recommended as a 


jately unanimously elected Professor of Mathematics in 
the Collegiate Department, and accepted of the office. 
Mr. N. Z. Graves, who has been adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics and Principal of the Academical Depart- 
ment since the organization of. the Institution, still con- 
tinues in that connexion, and 1s deservedly esteemed both 
as a professor and as a gentleman. The requisite number 
of tutors have also been appointed—so that there is now 
an efficient Faculty—and the testimonials in favour of 
these gentlemen, who have accepted and entered upon the 
duties of their office, are such as entitle them to the entire 
confidence of the Board. A steward of high reputatioa 
has also been appointed, who has entered upon the duties 
of his station, and gives entire satisfaction. The Trustees 
are determined to do all in their power to place the College 
on the most respectable footing. The vigorous measures 
which they have already adopted, the unanimity and har- 
mony which now prevail in the Board, aud the selection of 
President and Professors, as above announced, it ts con- 
fidently hoped, will soon cause the Institution to obtain a 
high standing, as well as merit and receive a liberal 
a from an enlightened community. 
y 


order of the Board 
THOMAS CLAYTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Anpvrw C. Gray, Sec’ry. 


Bingham’s Works, complete in 8 vols.; Campbell on the: 
Gospels; Clark’s Succession of Sacred Literature;. 


with an Introduction containing some notice of his Life 


Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3 vols. Splendid Edition, Bloom- - 


THE Trustees of Newark College are gratified in being : 


gentleman of eminent standing in his profession, has been . 
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